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[x THE FAITH WE PLACE IN GOD in ourselves as 


individuals in Our fellow men and in Freedom — 


rests the future of our nation! 


The faith of our country’s founders was a sturdy 


and simple faith 
They believed in the Power which sustains through any crisis 


Upheld and guided by that Power, they believed in 


their own strength to do: to achieve, to build 


And, thus sustained and fortified, they believed that 
Freedom was more than an abstract dream 


they made it an accomplished fact 


This Freedom is our children’s birthright — ours to hand on to 
them and to their children — undiminished, undespoiled 

This is a sacred trust — one in which we must not fail 

Yet these are troubled times. What can we do? 

We can do as those before us did... renew the spirit 

that built our country. 

We need Faith in God, Who answers prayer 

Faith in ourselves, and in our work... Faith in 

our fellow men, their courage and their honesty 

Faith in Freedom... and inits strength! ' 


When we have done these things 





and only then — can we 
be secure in the knowledge that our children will be free 
and our country safe 


We must not fail 


TEXAS AND PACIFIC RAILWAY 
a= A 








Indoors and out... 
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Tu ARTICLE beginning on page 14 illustrates one of 
the fundamental principles of Kiwanis: that its members 
are busily, though often quietly, engaged in a great variety of 
programs and movements aimed at bettering community and 
national life. Take the field of conservation. Ronald Richardson, 
author of “Farming for Trees,” tells how ten individual Kiwanians : 
and several entire clubs are actively promoting a new concept with 


of forest management. There are, no doubt, many other Kiwanians 
who could be mentioned if only we knew their names and the = LE al 
particulars of their work. The cover picture this month shows 4 
| 
| 


Robert Schmeling, an Escanaba, Michigan Kiwanian, inspecting a tree 
which has been stripped by browsing deer. With him is another 

forester. .To provide feed for hungry deer, Bob has instituted a 

program of _ selective 
cutting on a tree farm 
owned by the Escanaba 
Paper Company. (Heis 
chief of the company’s 
woodlands depart- 
ment.) Tender branches 
trimmed off the felled 
trees keep the deer 
herds from _ starving 
during the snow season. 
Thus tree farming pro- 
duces better hunting as 
well as more profits. 








| 
| 





1 
= MAN who has a family will, we believe, be haunted by the 
article “Home and Family in the Communist State.” On page 30 
Author Vincent Tortora describes how communism has 

invaded the family circle in Iron Curtain countries. Though he 
writes as an observer, not a propagandist, Tortora’s 

article is a revealing indictment of life in the so-called 





RUST-OLEUM saves 
time, work, money ... 
sandblasting and chem- 
ical pre-cleaning are 
not usually required! 


“workers’ paradise.” Exercise your imagination aiter Just brush RUST- 
you've finished reading his story. Place your family in some of OLEUM directly over 
the situations he describes. Think of your own kids turning sound. rusted surfaces, 
you over to the police and reporting your political sentiments to after scraping and wire- 


brushing to remove 


the secret service. 
rust scale and loose 


‘ iclect! ‘ 4 
I's HARD to think about June with snow piled up outside the ee ee 
window and the thermometer down below freezing. But that resists heat, fumes, 
Kiwanis families in many places are already making plans for the salt air, general weath- 
exciting International convention that will be held in ering, etc. Many colors, 
New York City, June 21-25. They are writing for tourist folders, Aluminum and White 


..- brush, dip or spray! 


checking road maps and trying to decide where to go before and i 
Prompt delivery from 


after the great Kiwanis conclave. The question “What’ll we see in Ind al Distrib 

New York?” is already being asked by wives (with concealed CONST SES: See ree 
: a . Pa stocks in principal 

thoughts of shopping expeditions along Park Avenue) and by clelan ab che Elaleed 

youngsters (with visions of the Empire State Building, the Bronx Seanns sad Canada. 

Zoo and the Statue of Liberty). To help you with your 

convention planning the editors introduce this month the first of gy ATTACH TO YOUR LETTERHEAD—MAIL TODAY! By 

a series of articles about the convention and the convention MAIL TO: RUST-OLEUM CORPORATION | 

city. Since New York City is renowned as a citadel of fancy eating, tie en ar nian ies 4 

we begin with the feature “Food Adventuring in New York” ee Se eae ee ree 

: : : on RUST-OLEUM: 

on page 11. Written by the president of the Gourmet Society of 7) Comets Lddisenine 

New York, the story gives some idea of the pleasures that a Ae oe ie ee 

await you. May we suggest that you clip this article and take it A) Full Details on FREE Reade. 

along to New York together with your road maps, camera C1) Haves Qualified Nitibidinaies Call 

and hotel reservations? —C.W.K. Fg MERAH SRNR Ag | OO 
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Share the Profits 





. 

%° 

Yes, you actually share the 

profits under the Fordway o0 
plan. No cash investment is 
required. You pay for no + 


machines, no repairs, 


®o 


ing: just share the profits 

Only Fordway is the sen- * 
sible way to raise your @ ©) 
welfare fund without »@,° 
cost to 


you, » P 
O@e 


Os 
" Os 


‘ (yy FaRDiA Ss 








“a 
fe. Ford Gum & Machine Co., Inc. 
o 2 Akron, New York 











NO KNEE iInvsRrEe. 
ENCE. WILL NOT iP 


Direct Prices To 
aa Clubs, Churches, 
Lodges, Schools, 
Colleges, Hotels 
| and All Institutions 
Write for Catalog 
32, FOLDING Teucns and Discounts 
STACK ONLY 2977 HIGH e 


MONRCE FOLDING TABLES—DESIGNED AND 
MANUFACTURED EXCLUSIVELY BY 


THE “Wonrce._ COMPANY 


16 CHURCH STREET COLFAX, IOWA 
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“Not the Confederate Flag .. .” 
... 1 agree that the Deep South is 
Land of History and Promise” 
ber 1952]. However, 
the campus of the Mississippi State 
College for Women at Columbus is the 
flag of the State of Mississippi, not the 
Confederate flag 
Emmett E. 
Columbus, Mississippi 
Director of Public Relations 
Mississippi State College for 


“The 
{ Decem- 
the flag flying on 


Robinson, Kiwanian 


Women 


Although The Kiwanis Magazine 
is supposed to be my husband’s own 
magazine, I am the first to read it, and 


find it most informative and genuinely 
delightful. 
I have just read the most interesting 


article, “The Land of History and 
Promise,” in the December issue. Per- 
haps your attention has already been 


called to the fact that the flag 
the campus of the Mississippi College 
for Women is the Mississippi state flag 
rather than the Confederate flag 
Mrs. Elmer A. 
Lexington, 


flying on 


Deiss 


Kentucky 


The caption writer, who got his mis- 


information from the photograph, should 


have known the difference. Our apol- 
ogies to MSCW, where the state flag 
proudly flies. —THE EDITORS 


Grace and the Gavel 


I speak to service clubs coast to 


coast. I note so often a miserable lack 
of order and respect when the Grace is 
uttered. In [one] club I saw _ the 
minister, hat in hand—with coat on 


at the door on the way into the room 
hasty, ill-worded Grace. No 
quiet or in order. It 


give a 
one Was a 
sharp demerit. 

{I would like to see] the minister, or 
anyone who is to give the Grace, come 
to the front of the head table—not back 


was 


of it. The president says (after he 
secures full quiet), “I now yield the 
gavel to Reverend Brown for the 
Grace The minister then takes the 
gavel and gives the thanks. He then 
returns it and the meeting moves 
along. 


Clubs [which have adopted the prac- 
tice] are delighted. It offends no creed. 
It simply adds a new emphasis and 
dignity to this vital part of the 
gram. I have observed the most neglect- 
ful habits in racing through prayers of 
thanks. Many would be shocked if 
they had tape recordings and actual 
pictures. In this plan the clergyman 


pro- 





if this is the custom, the gavel gesture 
adds to the Grace 
Frederic Snyder 


Kingston, New York 

A Kiwanian in Korea 
.. 1am enclosing ...a letter from 
Lt. Col. L. B. Besbeck, a former mem- 


ber of the Kiwanis Club of Clarksville. 
We brought the matter to the attention 
of our club and voted to send $100 to 
the I Corps Korean Children Amputees 
Fund. 

We can well understand Lew being 
in the thick of any campaign to assist 
others, especially the innocent ones 
maimed by the horrors of war... . He 
is a survivor of the Bataan Death 
March and one of the most patriotic 
citizens I have ever known. . [Lew] 
is a living example and inspiration of 
the Kiwanis theme ‘“Freedom—Our 
Sacred Trust.” He knows what liberty 
He lost his for four years. 

Jack H. Frost, President 


Clarksville, Tennessee 


means. 


conducting a 
where 


Currently we are 
campaign to establish a 
Korean children who have been muti- 
lated through accidents may get 


place 


war 


medical treatment—especially artidcial 
limbs. ... There are forty such children 
in one adjacent province alone. Our 


immediate goal is $100,000. A board of 
five officers . is to administer the 
fund. A civil affairs officer, a chaplain, 
a doctor, the special services officer and, 
of course, the public information officer, 
make up the committee. . I describe 
this campaign in case the Clarksville 
Kiwanis group is interested in making 
a contribution. 

Another good charity activity 
here by the Noncommissioned 
Club. These noncoms have 
money and time toward 
seventy-five youngsters in 
miles down the 


The kids are 


is con- 
ducted 
Officer’s 
given much 
maintaining 
an orphanage a few 
road from headquarters. 
three years old to early teens. They 
need winter clothing very badly. 

Their poverty and need is almost un- 
believable. .. . There are so many chil- 
dren and so many requests that I 
hesitate to pass this one along to you. 
But if anyone or any group could send 
bundles of clothing to me . it would 
some kids a hand this winter 

We can’t possibly 


give 
The need is 
do too much. 

Louis B. Besbeck 

Lt. Col.. Infantry 

Public In‘ormation Officer 


great. 









NATING HOBBY! $$$ OPPORTUNITY! 
Re al living elm, orange, oak, cypress—any kind. Full grown 
but (Ming) only inches tall. Amazing! Beautiful! Home 
= SEED & decorations! WRITE fopar, Dept.KS2 | 
Fi tii . 

ALS TIEC My MAT NURSERY GARDENS, 0463 S Van Ness, gleweedé.catt. | minister at the head table. 


Headqucrters I Corps 
A.P.O. 358, c/o P.M. 


San Francisco, California 


sits with the members. I do not believe 
in club chaplains, nor in seating of the 
However, 
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mote the objects, objectives and public af- 
fairs activities of Kiwanis International, an 
organization devoted to the principle of serv- 
ice and to the advancement of individual, 
community and national welfare and to the 
strengthening of international good will. 
Kiwanis International is a nonprofit corpo- 
ration organized under the laws of the State 
of Illinois, representing all Kiwanis clubs in 
more than 3532 communities in the United 
States and Canada. As the official publica- 
tion of Kiwanis International, this magazine 
carries authorized notices and articles re- 
garding the activities and interests of the 


The Kiwanis Magazine. Publication Office. 


sumed for the opinions of authors of other 
articles. Entered as second class matter 
January 13, 1949, at the post office at Mount 
Morris, Illinois, under the act of March 3, 
1879. Published monthly at 404 N. Wesley 
Ave., Mount Morris, Illinois. Editoria] and 
executive offices, Kiwanis International, 520 
N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Illinois. The 
Kiwanis Magazine is available to nonmem- 
bers at 20 cents per copy, $2.00 per year. 
Advertising rates furnished on application. 
Copyright 1952, by Kiwanis International. 
Member Audit Bureau of Circulations. 


404 N. Wesley Ave., Mount Morris, Ill. All 


correspondence relating to Editorial or Circulation should be addressed to the Executive Offices, 
$20 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. Telephone WHitehall 4-7478 





Here is a bulletin board 






CLUB 
OFFICERS’ 
COLUMN 






where presidents, secretaries, directors 


Would YOU Like to Make 


$1,000 A MONTH? 


and club committee chairmen can 
find administrative news and 


ideas for worthwhile service projects. 











That's what Stanley Hyman 
made selling the amazing new 
PRESTO Fire Extinguisher! 

MAZING new kind of fire extin- 
guisher. Tiny ‘'Presto’’ does job 
of bulky extinguishers that cost 4 
times as much, are 8 times as heavy. 
Ends fires fast as 2 seconds. Fits in 
palm of 





‘4 Stanley Hyman 
hand. Never sito 


corrodes. Guaranteed for 20 years! Sells 
for only $3.98! Over 1'/; million sold! 

Show it to civil defense workers, 
owners of homes, cars, boats, farms, 
etc., and to stores for resale—make 


good income. H. J. Kerr reported $20 
a day. C. Kama, $1,000 a month. 
Write for FREE Sales Kit. No obliga- | 
ion, MERLITE INDUSTRIES, Inc., Dept. | 
402, 201 East 16th St., New York 3, | 
N.Y. IN CANADA: Mopa Co., Ltd., 
371 Dowd St., Montreai 1, P.Q. (If | 
you want a regular Presto to use as a 
demonstrator, send $2.50. Money back 


opresto” if you wish.) 





Get *2000 this Easy Way § 





to help your club charity 





We have just developed a Special Plan by which 
clubs can raise up to $2000 with a minimum of 
effort—mostly by telephone, if desired. No 


investment required. 


The Mathers Plan has been successfully used 
again and again by such groups as American 
Legion, V.F.W., Eastern Star, Church Organiza- 


tions, Clubs and many more. 


If you want to help your club or organization go 
over the top in meeting its charity-fund quota, 


send for our free illustrated booklet today. 


F. W. MATHERS, DEPT. KM Mt. Ephraim, WN. J. 


LE ks lh ts es 
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French DUELING SWORDS 


Once used in deadly combat—now an 



















exciting sport! Learn right at home 
Fun — safe educational. These 
swords are made of fine blue 


spring steel, polished metal guords, turned 


handles, rubber safety 
tips. Fencing teaches quick 
thinking, develops coordina- 
tion, posture. Since the Middle 

Ages, Europeans have enjoyed 
the sport of dueling. *Now advo- 
cated by U.S. colleges. Set includes 
two swords and the booklet, “ The Art 
of Fencing”. Special price. MONEY | 
BACK IF NOT COMPLETELY SATISFIED 
EF At sporting goods dealers or send $3.98 to 
TECHRITE CORP. Box 12M, South Pasadena, Calif 





SPEAKER’S DESK 


for use on banquet tables, 


niture that me 





speakers 
Desk is built with shelf 
for extra papers, books, etc 
Finished with rubber cush 
joned corners, Light, com- 
pact and sturdy 
7 Desks are made only as 
ordered, and require two to 
2 four days for delivery. Each 


$12.50 
“OLD GLORY’ MANUFACTURING CO. 
168 W. Harrison $t., Chicago WAbash 2-2070 





PATENTS 
Kiwanian Wm. H. Pattison, 7240 
Wisconsin Ave., Washington 14, D.C. 
A nega U. S. Courts and Patent 
Office 














CONVENTION HEADQUARTERS 
The International convention headquarters opened in New York City on Feb- 


ruary 2. The address: 


vania 6-1995. 


Hotel Statler, New York City. 


Reservation forms were sent to all club secretaries on January 22 


The phone: PEnnsyl- 


and each convention-minded Kiwanian is urged to mail his reservation blank to 


the convention office in New York City as soon as possible. 


Although ample 


first-class accommodations are available, early registrants will receive the most 


desirable assignments within hotels to be occupied by their districts. 


(The dis- 


trict governor will notify club presidents about the hotel or hotels to which the 


delegation will be assigned.) 


The registration fee of $10 for each man and $5 


per woman should be sent along with each reservation blank. 


ACHIEVEMENT REPORTS 


Most clubs filed their 1952 achievement reports before January 25, the dead- 


line date. 


district committee on achievement reports. 


Those which did not are urged to send their reports at once to the 


Although late reports cannot be con- 


sidered for district and International awards, late filing will help maintain the 


district achievement record. 
filed a report. 


For seven years every club in every district has 


BLOOD COLLECTION PROJECT 


Many Kiwanis clubs have helped the Red Cross secure blood for our wounded 


fighting men in Korea. 


collection program with a dramatic 


new purpose: 


Now the Red Cross announces an expanded blood- 


treatment of polio. Recent 


experiments indicate that injections of gamma globulin, a component of human 
blood, often minimize the paralyzing effects of polio if administered to the victim 
before the polio virus enters his nerve tissue. The US Government’s Office of 


Defense Mobilization and_ the 
American Red Cross are working 
to secure enough blood donations 
so that a supply of gamma globu- 
lin will be available to combat 
the polio outbreak that is ex- 
pected this summer. Kiwanis 
clubs can perform a mighty serv- 
ice by helping the Red Cross do 
this important job. Here is a 
project that challenges the public 
affairs committee of every club. 
Contact the Red Cross unit near- 
est you at once. 


TAX EXEMPTION 


Kiwanis clubs are not 
matically exempt from 
income taxes under Section 101 
of the Internal Revenue Code. In 
order to secure exemption, cer- 
tain data must be submitted to 
the Treasury Department and a 
ruling obtained. Once exemption 
is granted, an annual report on 
Treasury Department Form 990 
is required to be filed by May 15 
for the preceding year. Affidavit 
forms and instructions for secur- 
ing exemption and Forms 990 can 
be procured from your local di- 
rector of Internal Revenue. 

If your club has not secured 
exemption, indicate in your ap- 
plication to the Treasury Depart- 
ment that Kiwanis International 
(of whom you are a constituent) 
has been granted exemption by 
letters dated November 8, 1934, 
et seq. THE END 


auto- 
federal 








Birthdays These clubs will cele- 
brate twenty-fifth, thirtieth and thirty- 
fifth anniversaries this month. 


1918 ® 


Denver, Colorado, February 2 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, February 4 
Montreal, Quebec, February 7 
Paterson, New Jersey, February 15 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, February 16 


* 


Pittston, Pennsylvania, February 7 
Yankton, South Dakota, February 1 
Ashland, Virginia, February 2 
McGregor, lowa, February 2 
Beacon, New York, February 6 
Wayne, Nebraska, February 6 
Marion, North Carolina, February 8 
San Marcos, Texas, February 8 

San Jose, California, February 12 
Beattyville, Kentucky, February 15 
Fredericksburg, Virginia, February 16 
Hubbard, Ohio, February 16 
Matoaka, West Virginia, February 21 
Batavia, New York, February 22 
Hamburg, lowa, February 22 
Millville, New Jersey, February 22 
Ames, lowa, February 26 

Berkeley, California, February 27 
Jasper, Alabama, February 28 


* 


Carnegie, Oklahoma, February 2 
Seymour, Wisconsin, February 6 
Greenville, Kentucky, February 10 
Tupelo, Mississippi, February 17 

Sayre, Oklahoma, February 17 

North Fort Worth, Texas, February 23 
Asheboro, North Carolina, February 27 
Northeast Detroit, Michigan, February 29 


1993 


1928 
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Here is a 
potpourri of 
news about our 
organization 

and the people 
who make it tick. 
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Two new Kiwanis clubs were born one minute after mid- 
night on January 1. It was the first time in the history of 
Kiwanis that twin clubs were formed so early in the year. 
One of the new arrivals, Sponsored by the Wilmington, Dela- 
ware club, is the Kiwanis Club of Red Clay Valley, Wilming- 
ton. The second twin, born on the other side of the 
continent as merrymakers were greeting the New Year, is the 
Sunset-Echo Park club in Los Angeles. ItS co-Sponsors: Los 
Feliz District, Hollywood, and Highland Park, Los Angeles. 


Three Kiwanis districts are planning a cruise to Bermuda 
after the International convention in New York City, June 
21-25. Kiwanians and their families from the Ohio, Carolinas 
and Illinois-Eastern Iowa Districts will sail from New York 
aboard the "Queen of Bermuda” on Saturday, June 27. They 
will return July 1. Special provisions will be made for 
those who want to spend more or less time in Bermuda. 








The January issue of "Coronet Magazine" carried a three- 
page article about the program of supervised recreation 
which the Kiwanis Club of Hartford City, Indiana provides 
for high school students on the night of the annual prom. 
[See "The Kiwanis Magazine" for February 1952, page 358.] 








The Kiwanis Clubs of Detroit, Chicago and Washington, 
D.C. are leaving to posterity a record of Kiwanis hopes and 
achievements. At meetings held during Kiwanis Anniversary 
Week, these clubs made a Series of recordings that will be 
sealed in a time capSule at the Thomas:-A. Edison Founda- 
tion's museum in Orange, New Jersey. Participants described 
the work of Kiwanis and expressed some of their hopes and 
fears for the future. These recordings will be sealed in 
the capsule until 2027, at which time they will be made 
available to historians. The recording commemorates the 
thirty-eighth birthday of Kiwanis and also the seventy-fifth 
anniversary of Thomas Edison's first recording device. 











The Special International Committee on Kiwanis History 
reports that Chairman 0. Sam Cummings, past International 
president, has finished the foreword of a new volume on 
Kiwanis history. Co-author Claude Douglas is nearing com- 
pletion of the opening chapters. This history is tenta- 
tively scheduled for publication in connection with our 
organization's fortieth anniversary. Past International 
President Ben Dean and International Treasurer Donald T. 
Forsythe are serving with Sam on this committee. 








International President Walter J. L. Ray will travel 
widely during February. At press time the following cities 
are on his itinerary: Prescott, Arizona; Santa Fe, New 
Mexico; Dodge City and Manhattan, Kansas; Cleveland, Ohio; 
and Washington, D.C. In Washington, Walter will preside over 
the midwinter meeting of the International Board and will 
address the third Biennial Congressional Dinner, 
to be given in honor of Kiwanians serving in high federal 
office. (See page 26.) THE END 














Write for FREE brochures featuring post- 
convention tours and cruises for Kiwanians, 
their families and friends, after the Inter- 
national Convention in New York in June. 


Kiwanis parties will visit our early Colonial 
Shrines of Williamsburg, Jamestown, York- 
town, Washington, Alexandria, Mount Ver- 
non, Baltimore, etc. Others will cruise to 
Bermuda on the palatial S.S. Queen of 
Bermuda. 


a a a oe pa eee = 


Kiwanian Woody Hartung 

On-to-New York Committee, |-1 District 

220 S. State (Suite 1304), Chicago, Illinois 
Dear Woody: Without obligation please forward 
FREE folders. 


Name 
Address 


City State 











) SPEAKERS 
| STAND 
canes with LAMP 





Send for Our Kiwanis Catalog 


RUSSELL-HAMPTON CO. 
325 W. Madison 


New, practical, hard 
wood stand, size 19!/.” 
x 16'/," x 18", equipped 
with pulpit style adjust- 
able lamp. 5” molded 
wood Emblem on front. 


Price oui F.O.B. Chicago $48: 


Chicago 6, Ill. 








FREE Guide 





to Bronze Tablets 


eeeeeee e+e 


200 Designs 


Free 48-page brochure, with 
200 illustrated suggestions 
for moderate priced solid 
bronze signs, namepiotes, 
owords, testimonials, honor 
rolls, memorials, markers. 
Write for Brochure A. 


eee eee eeeee 


For trophy, medal, 
cup ideas write 
for Brochure B, 
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. Over a year ago two amendments 
to our club bylaws were proposed for 
presentation to the membership. Both 
were designed to accomplish the same 
purpose, but in different ways. The 
president referred the proposals to our 
committee on laws and regulations. 
That committee served out its year 
without reporting back. Hence, no aec- 
tion. The 1952 committee likewise 
failed to take any action. 

The matter is now being discussed 
by the members and we are all wonder- 
ing what procedure we should follow 
in presenting to the club these two 
proposals at this time, as well as in 
handling 
ments. 


future proposed  amend- 


A. When a member offers an amend- 
ment to the club bylaws and gives 
proper written notice that the amend- 
ment will be presented for action by 
the club on a certain date, the only 
thing the president can do is present 
the amendment to the club for action. 

If the amendment is defeated and the 
board of directors feels that the amend- 
ment, in modified form, is desirable, it 
could direct the committee on laws and 
regulations to prepare a new amend- 
ment to be submitted to the board and 
offered by the board for action by the 
membership 

Since the club mistakenly permitted 
the president to refer the amendments 
proposed over a year ago to the laws 
and regulations committee and no other 
action was taken, a new amendment 
should be submitted, proper notice 
given and a vote insisted upon. 


Q. Two of our meetings fell on a 
holiday last year and as a result we 
did not meet during those two weeks. 
We are advised that this was not ae- 
cording to Kiwanis procedure. Yet we 
have heard of other clubs suspending 
meetings without being penalized. 
What is the complete story regarding 
club meetings? 


A. The Standard Form for Club 
Bylaws, upon which the individual by- 
laws of each Kiwanis club are based, 
provides under Article X, Section 1: 
“This club shall hold a weekly luncheon 
or dinner meeting on such day and at 
such time and place as shall be deter- 
mined by the Board of Directors.” 

The only exception to this provision 
is stated under Section 7 of the Official 
Attendance Rules: “If the club does 
not hold a regular meeting during any 
week, the attendance record must show 
a zero for that meeting, except in the 
event a regular club meeting is aban- 
doned due to an epidemic or disaster 
affecting the entire community, the 


ineeting shall be ignored in calculating 
club attendance, subject to the approval 
of the International Board of Trustees 
upon the request of the district gov- 
ernor. Should a regular meeting be 
cancelled for such emergency reason, 
the membership should be encouraged 
to take advantage of the make-up pro- 
visions described in Section 3 of these 
rules.” 

A club is authorized by action of its 
board of directors to change the day of 
the week it will hold its meeting should 
the regular meeting day fall on a holi- 
day. Instead of suspending your meet- 
ings during those two weeks last year, 
your club should have met on some 
other day during the two weeks in- 
volved. 


Q. An active member of another 
Kiwanis club had a record of seven 
months and two weeks perfect attend- 
ance at the time he joined our club. 
Since there was no break in the con- 
tinuity of his Kiwanis membership, 
will he be entitled to a one-year at- 
tendance tab at the end of four more 
months and two weeks of regular at- 
tendance at our club meetings? 


A. Yes. Eligibility for a perfect at- 
tendance tab is based on consecutive 
weekly attendance credits for a period 
of one year. (In some instances this 
may involve fifty-three weeks.) The 
record may be established during mem- 
bership in two or more clubs if there is 
no time lapse between resignation from 
one club and acceptance into another. 


Q. Quite a number of clubs in our 
district include the meals in their dues. 
Thus, when a member attends another 
club he is required to pay for meals at 
his own club which he did not receive. 
For this reason a number of eligible 
Kiwanians have taken out privileged 
membership. This has developed into 
a problem for the clubs and we are 
wondering if there is a solution. 


A. First of all, privileged member- 
ship is not merely for the asking nor 
automatic upon completion of ten years 
of membership in Kiwanis. It must be 
applied for in writing and approved by 
the board of directors. This control by 
the board should be exercised in such 
instances. 

Secondly, if the membership of a club 
is not 100 per cent behind a Cairo Plan, 
which includes no provision for a re- 
fund when a member makes up an at- 
tendance credit by visiting another 
club, consideration should be given to 
adjustments in the plan that would 
satisfy such objections. THE END 
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By BEN DEAN, 


Past International President 





Tiles EDITORIALS are intended 
to set forth the official position of Kiwanis 
International on various issues. 

Sach will deal with one of the 
Objectives for 1953 adopted by the Board 
of Trustees. These Objectives stem from the 
resolutions passed by the delegates at the 
Seattle convention. 

The first Objective is: 


CHAMPION INDIVIDUAL OPPORTUNITY, 
COMPETITIVE CAPITALISTIC ENTERPRISE, 
AND FREEDOM OF INFORMATION. 


Kiwanis has advocated these 
principles for years, but their priority as the 
No. 1 Objective for 1953 indicates the need 
for the further emphasis. 

This concept of the supremacy 
of the individual over the state is the com- 
plete reverse of communism, socialism and 
statism under which most peoples of the 
earth today eke out dreary existences. 

The external threat against our 
democratic way of life is relentless, im- 
placable and often savage. 

Equally dire is the _ insidious 
effort waged by some within our borders to 
undermine our freedoms through socialistic 
schemes in the guise of public welfare. 

Already our democracies have 
traveled further in the direction of social- 
ism than many realize. What else is it when 
government loans funds in competition with 
private tax-paying agencies, when govern- 
ment produces and sells power and water 
rights in competition with private utilities? 

Government bureaus create and 
deal in crop surpluses, and disrupt free 
markets by telling farmers how much they 
may raise, industry how much it must pay 
workers, and retailers what they must 
charge. 

Justification is sought by con- 
tending that changed conditions compel the 
government to exercise increasing restric- 
tions over the individual. 

Kiwanis, on the contrary, holds 
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NEEDED: 215,000 CHAMPIONS OF PRIVATE ENTERPRISE 


that our democracies can adapt themselves 
to modern needs without imperiling indi- 
vidual freedom and private initiative. 

Kiwanis believes that tax-sup- 
ported federal agencies have no business in 
competition with private enterprise which 
must pay taxes. 

Kiwanis believes that every 
threatened invasion by the government into 
areas of individual enterprise should be 
carefully scrutinized and vigorously re- 
sisted when it is evident that our system of 
private capital can serve the people as well 
or better. 

Few disagree with these princi- 
ples in the abstract, but the test comes when 
we apply them concretely to our own 
interests. 

If we fully espouse the principle 
of free enterprise, what place have protec- 
tive tariffs, crop subsidies, government 
loans and price and wage controls in our 
capitalistic economy ? 

What shall be our attitude to- 
ward attempts by our communities to seek 
federal grants for airports, highways, 
schools, hospitals and other needs? 

In fairness it must be admitted 
that we ourselves have invited increasing 
government interference in our affairs. 
Ruthless business practices in some lines 
forced federal regulation. Industry sought 
special privileges. Unions implored sanc- 
tion for wage demands. Farmers demanded 
price guarantees. Retailers lobbied for fair 
trade laws. 

Though Kiwanis International 
officially records its support of private 
enterprise, the Objective will remain mere 
words unless Kiwanians accept the man- 
date to CHAMPION our economic system 
of private capital. 

We must be willing to accept the 
risks as well as the advantages of competi- 
tive enterprise. We must daily remind 
ourselves of the blessings of individual 
opportunity. 

Kiwanis can exert a powerful in- 
fluence in safeguarding our present way of 
life that has proved so beneficial. THE END 
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Thanks to a handful of 
crusading citizens, 
fale highway death toll 
is dropping 


n Douglas County, Oregon. 


| ie SHOW You how to take this 
curve,” an_ eighteen-year-old 
driver boasted to two companions as 
their sedan roared down a stretch of 
Oregon highway. It was the last 
thing he ever said. The boy lost con- 
trol of the car, which careened off 
the road and ploughed into a tree. A 
highway patrolman arrived at the 
scene in time to stanch the blood 
flowing from the unconscious bodies 
of two youngsters. The officer also 
tried to ease the pain of a screaming 
girl who wasn’t lucky enough to be 
knocked out. 

A radio announcer, who doubles 
as a police reservist, held one boy’s 
head during the ambulance ride to 
keep him from strangling on his own 
blood. And a doctor worked far into 
the night sewing flaps of skin to- 
gether and setting broken bones in 
a blood-spattered operating room. 

After the hysterical parents had 
been informed, “We did all we 
could,” the policeman, the doctor and 
the radio announcer took time out 
for coffee. 

“I wonder if people realize how 
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‘treatment 


pays off 


terrible these smashups really are?” 
mused the weary medic. 

The others knew instantly what 
he meant. Are traffic fatalities merely 
headlines and _ statistics? Or do 
people think of accidents in terms 
of crushed heads, maimed bodies 
and weeping mothers huddled out- 
side operating rooms? 

The trio sadly agreed that most 
folks don’t realize the grisly truth 
about highway accidents. Then and 
there, as the dawn was breaking, 
these three men decided to launch a 
volunteer safety crusade that was to 
rock the county with a brutal im- 
pact. The men called their new or- 
ganization the Douglas County 
Traffic Safety Committee. 

Initial members of the committee 
—Oregon State Patrolman Joe Hay- 
stead, Dr. George Halladay and An- 
nouncer Del McKay—began lectur- 
ing before school and civic groups. 
Illustrating their talks with grue- 
some photographs of highway acci- 
dents, the committee presented a 
shocking story of automobile trage- 
dies in the area. 

“If we can help any of you to 
drive more carefully and avoid acci- 
dents—if we can prevent one need- 
death—we will have accom- 
plished our purpose,” says McKay, 
the narrator, at the beginning of the 
presentation. 

Then the committee describes 
what happens after an accident re- 
port has been phoned to police. 
Patrolman Haystead outlines his 
role: “Arriving at the scene, I put 
flares on the highway to warn on- 
coming traffic. It is a head-on col- 
lision. In one car I find a man 
slumped unconscious over the steer- 
ing wheel. Part way through the 
windshield is a woman, bleeding to 
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Above, Del McKay uses gory photographs 
of local highway accidents to impress 
some Roseburg high school boys 

and girls. Top, Kiwanian Robert G. 
Davis, right, helps an artist make a 

map showing where serious crashes 

took place throughout Douglas County. 
An X marks the location of each fatality. 













death. Her face is a pulp. She’s be- 
yond help. In the other car I find a 
boy about seventeen. He isn’t badly 
hurt—just a little dazed. But the girl 
with him has a severe cut above the 
eye. She’s blinded with blood and 
her left arm is hanging by a thread 
of flesh. I have to use a tourniquet 
to keep her from bleeding to death.” 

Next comes Dr. Halladay: “If you 
took a brush, dipped it in red paint 
couldn’t 


and swung it around, it 


make an operating room look any 
worse than it does after one of these 
bad accidents. Did you ever crush 
an egg shell with a heavy hammer?’ 
describing a crash that 
“That’s how a 


he asks 
killed three people 
four-year-old boy’s head was 
crushed. A girl about seven had an 
evulsed eye that looked like it had 


been scooped out with an ice cream 














Top, Patrolman Joe Haystead describes 
how a careless drivér died at 

the wheel of his car. Teen-agers take 
the message seriously. Above are a 
few of the 4000 people who inspected 
the “Death Row” exhibition 

assembled by the safety crusaders. 
Each accident was described by a 
narrator using a public address system. 
Right is a close-up of one “Death Row” 
exhibit. One person died when the 

car wrapped itself around a tree. Such 
vivid sights are not forgotten. 


dipper. An older man had been 
thrown through the windshield. A 
flap of skin hung down from his 
forehead, covering part of the face. 
It was comparatively easy to sew up, 
but the scar will always show.” 

The heartbreaking part of treating 
young accident victims is the knowl- 
edge that some will never dance, 
run or play again, Dr. Halladay says. 
Many will bear ugly scars. Others 
may be confined to wheel chairs or 
crutches for months 

At some meetings, especially those 


-even years 


attended by older women, the com- 
mittee has to withhold some of the 
more gruesome facts. Several faint- 
ings occurred before the safety cru- 
saders modified their presentation. 
Former District Attorney Robert 
G. Davis, a Roseburg Kiwanian, tells 
audiences about the legal aspects of 
highway smashups. He recalls how 
it had once been his reluctant duty 
to prosecute an eighteen-year-old 
driver on a_ negligent homicide 
charge. Primed by a few beers, the 
boy had wildly cut a corner. His 
car smashed head-on with another 
car, killing three people. 
“In another year or so, 
will come out of the penitentiary an 
ex-convict,” Kiwanian Davis says 
sadly. He recalls that the youngster’s 
with lawsuits 


this boy 


father was faced 








amounting to $142,000 as a result of 
the smashup. 

One Saturday a block-long por- 
tion of Roseburg’s main street was 
roped off and designated “Death 
Row.” On display were ten smashed, 
blood-smeared vehicles in which 
persons had been killed or fatally 
injured. Using a public address sys- 
tem, McKay took some 4000 persons 

twenty to thirty at a time— 
through “Death Row.” The tours 
started with an expensive sedan in 
which a man had died when he mis- 
judged a turn. Also included in the 
gory exhibition was a mangled car 
which had belonged to a Korean war 
veteran. He was killed on the high- 
way while coming home to his 
family after several months of com- 
bat duty. 

When the began its 
hard-hitting crusade, Douglas 
County had more traffic deaths than 
any of the state’s thirty-six counties 

not counting metropolitan Port- 
land. But soon after the volunteers 


committee 


swung into action, the situation im- 
proved. As this is written, the county 
has recorded twenty fatalities in 
1952, about half the number recorded 
during this same time the year be- 
fore. 

When the committee appealed for 
financial help, the Kiwanis Club of 
Roseburg and other groups pitched 
in to bolster the safety education 
campaign with contributions totaling 
several hundred dollars. In down- 
town Roseburg the committee built 
a map of the county, showing an 
“X” at the location of each fatal 
accident. 

“We've got 
thinking about highway safety,” de- 
clared one committee member when 


them talking and 


asked to evaluate the drive. 

Proof of this statement came the 
night after “Death Row.” when a 
state patrolman spotted a car parked 
along the road. He went up to in- 
vestigate. 

“Anything wrong, sir?” the officer 
asked. 

“Well,” responded the driver, “I 
had a couple of drinks tonight, and 
while I was driving home I began 
thinking about ‘Death Row.’ I got 
scared and decided to pull over and 
sit awhile.” 

An hour later the motorist was 
still parked. waiting for his head to 
clear. 

“Silly, isn’t it.’ remarked the 
policeman as he recounted the inci- 
dent, “that drivers have to be 
shocked into looking out for their 
own lives?” THE END 
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America’s largest 
city is packed with 
restaurants 

where you can order 
exciting and 

exotic delicacies 
that 


defy description. 


Thousands of Kiwanians and their 
families will gather in New York to 
attend the thirty-eighth annual con- 
vention of Kiwanis International, 
June 21-25. For these folks, the trip 
will be an exciting vacation amid 
the wonders of America’s largest 
city. There will be sight-seeing 
junkets, trips to the theater, visits 
to museums and zoos, in addition to 
the scheduled events. 
One of the most popular attractions 
will be the restaurants. New York 
City contains a bewildering variety 
of eating places; some modestly in- 
expensive, others fabulously costly. 
This array of restaurants is likely to 
confuse the out-of-towner, and he is 
liable to miss some of the best 
places, known to those who are 
familiar with the big town. For this 
reason the editors asked J. George 
Frederick, president of the Gourmet 
Society of New York, to list and 
describe some of the better eating 
places in the convention city. Ob- 
viously it would be impossible to 
include all of the many fine restau- 
rants, but the eighty-seven listed 
will, in the opinion of an expert, 
provide plenty of good eating for 
Kiwanians and their families. This 
article is the first in a series of pre- 
convention features intended to help 
you make the most of your visit to 
New York. —THE EDITORS 
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By J. GEORGE FREDERICK 


President, Gourmet Society of New York 


Q™ CAN BUY the foods of at least 
fifty nationalities in New York, 
which is widely recognized as the 
world’s most polyglot city. The 
strange thing is that in New York 
you can often find finer nationality 
cooking than you could get if you 
went to the country itself! The rea- 
sons are four: 1) The best cooks 
have come to New York, attracted 
by high pay. 2) The American food 
supply is infinitely varied and ex- 
tensive. 3) The American people 
like foreign dishes and have the 
money to buy them. 4) New York 
has large numbers of persons of 
each nationality. They the 
food of their own country. 

As a result, visitors and resident 
New Yorkers can enjoy almost any 
national cuisine. 

No matter how many trips one 


want 


makes to New York, there are al- 
ways unique _ restaurants 
where taste thrills abound. The rest 
of the United States seems to like it 
that way, no matter how excellent 
may be their own local eating places. 
I found Roy Alciatore, owner of 
probably the oldest and most famous 
restaurant in the US, Antoine’s of 
New Orleans, wishing he could get 
to New York for some good Chinese 
food! The more cultivated your 
taste, the greater the danger of jad- 
ing it with too much of the same 
kind of food. 

So what should the visitor do to 
take best advantage of New York 
City’s excellent and varied cuisine? 

I suggest that you lay out a “palate 
program” for yourself. Figure out 
how many meals you'll be eating in 
the convention city and what sort of 


more 


















































food you want. You'll hardly desire 
to eat three heavy meals per day, so 
estimate the number of lunches, 
dinners and suppers. (By suppers 
in New York we mean late eating, 
after 10 p.m. By dinners we mean 
meals at 6 or 7 p.m.) There isn't 
room in this article to discuss break- 
fasting places. Besides, breakfast 
cuisine is much more limited in 
variety 

Next you should select the kind of 
The follow- 
ing list contains eighty-six restau- 


food vou want to eat 


rants classified for your convenience. 
I suggest that you use this as a check 
list to help you plan your food ad- 
venturing in New York. The restau- 
rants listed serve medium-price 
meals ranging from two to seven 
dollars per meal (You can, of 
course, run your bill much higher in 
many of these places. ) Some res- 
taurants are marked with an aster- 

k (*) to indicate special atmos- 


phere or entertainment 


FRENCH 


Petitpas,”* 317 West 29th. A ‘“‘bohe- 
mian” place, half a century old 
Offers a moderate-price, average, 
good French menu. (Note the fa- 
mous artist John Sloan’s painting, 
‘Yeats the Poet at Petitpas.”) 
CHATEAU RIcHELIEU,* 37 West 57th. 
An excellent, all-around French 
restaurant that can serve you every- 
thing French from hors d’oeuvre 
Parisienne or pdté de foie gras to 
Crepes Suzette. You can also get 
Zabaglione for dessert. It’s quite a 
de licacy. 

Cuamps E tysess, 25 East 40th. An- 
other good, versatile French place. 


ANDRE'S, Frankfort Street (near 
city hall) This place offers a b‘t of 
color and some of that famous dish 
Bouillebaisse, a variegated kind of 


ler. 


fish ( how ( 


Quo Vapis,* 26 East 63rd. A little 
special in quality. Food is prepared 
at your table in a chafing dish. 
Specialties here are Steak Diana, 
Duck a VOrange or Supreme of 
Chicken Perigourdine. 
Miramar,* 10 East 46th. A partic- 
ularly good French-Italian restau- 
rant, with some exciting specialties, 
such as Whale Steak. (Yes! And 
good! Tastes something like beef.) 
Also Chicken Tetrazzini. You'll talk 
about these dishes when you get 
back home 
Le TriAnon,* 56 East 56th. Another 
bang-up French place featuring 
Lobster Bordelaise and Guinea Hen 
with Black Cherries. 
Le Bistro.* 814 Third Avenue near 
50th. A “bourgeois” French restau- 
rant that omits “chi-chi” and goes 
in for red-checked tablecloths, a 
blackboard menu, pitchers of wine 
on the table. 
CuHeEz CARDINAL, 14 East 52nd. Very 
genuine French cookery. Features 
Coq au Vin or Filet Mignon Riche- 
lieu with Sauce Bearnaise. 
CHINESE 
Lum Fone,* 150 West 52nd. Here 
are real masters of Chinose cookery 
Order Barbecued Spareribs, Sweet- 
and-Pungent Shrimp, Moo Goo Gai 
Pan (chicken), Wor Shew Opp 
(braised duck), Melon Soup, But- 
terfly Shrimp—a vast variety. 
SrncaporeE,* 50th and Broadway. A 
very colorful, toothsome and fancy 
Chinese place, particularly thrilling 
in decoration. Tibetan canaries sing 
while you eat, creating an out-of- 
this-world atmosphere. Here you 
can enjoy Chinese and Malayan 
food. Eat Woo Hip Har (butterfly 
shrimp), Hong Sue Gai (chicken), 
Char Sue Almond Din (barbecued 
pork), or any number of oddities 


Then be quite sure to order the 
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famous Pineapple Singapore dessert. 
Pi Yi is also unique. 

Lee’s, Mott and Pell Streets, China- 
town. This place is recommended 
by Pearl Buck and Lin Yutang. Not 
much in the way of decoration, but 
has very fine Chinese cookery. 
Wander about Chinatown. (Busses 
will take you there from Times 
Square. ) 


HUNGARIAN-VIENNESE 


ZIMMERMAN’S HunGaRIA,* 46th near 
Broadway. It’s Hungarian all right 

gay, colorful, lusty, with night- 
clubbish entertainment, but genuine 
Hungarian food, popular priced. 
Goulash here is the thing. 
DUBONNET, 5 East 45th. Elegant and 
delicately cooked Hungarian-French 
food. 
EBERHARD'S GRINZING,* 323 East 79th. 
An uptown place of charm, novelty 
and very good Viennese food, with 
nice Viennese wall murals and espe- 
cially good musical entertainment 
too. Audiences often take part. 
VIENNESE LANTERN,* 79th near Sec- 
ond Avenue. A place of good Hun- 
garian- Viennese food, plus nice wall 
murals, plus intriguing gypsy music. 
A fiddler will come to your table to 
play request numbers. 
LirTLE BonemiaA,* 163 East 66th. A 
most pleasant place, with gypsy 
music, candlelit tables and a kind of 
mixed Middle European menu. Try 
the Caucasian Shashlik (meat on a 
flaming skewer), Polish Bigos or 
Cotelette de Volaille. 
LITTLE VIENNA, 143 East 49th. Sim- 
ple but homey place. Unusual for 
desserts. 

SEAFOOD 

Sea Fare RESTAURANTS, 11 West 
8th. or 1033 First Avenue at about 
58th Street. All kinds of fish. 
Specialties: Striped Bass Marseil- 
laise, Lemon Sole Seafare. Note the 
unique artistic atmosphere designed 
by Zareh Sourian (at the First Ave- 
nue restaurant). 
KING OF THE SEA,* Third Avenue at 
dsord Street. Large variety of fish, 
each order cooked individually. 
Western Dungenese Crabs, Cuban 
Morro Crabs, African Lobster Tails, 
Colorado Rainbow Trout, Long Is- 
land Blowfish Tails, Diamond-back 
Terrapin, Long Island Eels and 
Swordfish Steak, Mussels Mariniere, 
Lobster, Oysters and many others. 
BILLY THE OyYSTERMAN, 7 East 20th. 
A good general restaurant of long 
standing, specializing in oysters and 
seafood. Finnan Haddie, Turtle 
Steak, Shad Roe and Crab-Lump 
are good here. Also has exceptional 
English Mutton Chops. (Talk to 
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silly—he’s known as a regular guy.) 
‘RAND CENTRAL TERMINAL RESTAU- 
ANT, in the depths of the Grand 
entral railway station. Excellent 
‘hell Fish. Oyster or Clam Stews are 
1e best in town. 

or “shore dinners” go via subway 
» Lunpy’s at Sheepshead Bay. Also 
‘y the AncHor, 200 West 57th. or 
Yew Campus, 32nd near 6th Avenue. 


ARMENIAN-TURKISH-SYRIAN- 
GREEK 

GOLDEN Horn,* 31 West 5lst. Ex- 
ellent Near East dishes, mainly 
Turkish. Try Patlijan Azizie (egg 
plant and lamb) or Shish-ke-bab 
(lamb on skewer). also Cheese 
Boerek, with Paklava for dessert. 
[hick black Turkish coffee is served. 
Mecca,” 6 East 30th. Many Eastern 
dishes, mainly Syrian. Get a “Stick” 
of Lamb (skewered, broiled), or 
Lamb Chops Cooked in Labany; 
Braised Stuffed Lamb Steak. 


GERMAN 


Lucuow’'s,* 110 East 14th. Most 
famous German place, celebrating 
its fiftieth year. Eat Sauerbraten, 
Venison in season, Pigs’ Knuckle 








with Sauerkraut, or Rabbit Leg with 
Red Cabbage. Try a fine Hungarian 
Goulash with Spaetzle. Note the 
mellowed atmosphere. 

JANSSEN’S GRAYBAR,* 420 Lexington 
Avenue. A magnificently spacious 
Gothic place with a vast array of 
eats—Snails, Wild Boar, Bismarck 
Herring, Wiener Schnitzel Holstein, 
or Steak a la Meyer. 

Hans YAEGER’S, Lexington and 
85th. Up in the “Yorkville” or Ger- 
man district. Walk on 86th from 
Second to Third Avenues for a kind 
{ German “White Way.” Stop in 
erhaps at GEIGER’s near Third 
Avenue later for superb coffee and 
coffee cake, with good music Eu- 
opean style until 1 a.m. At Hans 
YAEGER’S (or CAFE WIENECKE, 207 
East 86th) order Cured Pigs’ 
Knuckles with Winekraut, Larded 

(see FOOD ADVENTURING page 39) 
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ES, AMERICA’S largest city is calling you. It’s beckoning 
with world-famous glamour, excitement and the friendly inspiration 
that abounds when Kiwanians and their families get together. Kiwantans 
who live in and around New York City are already making plans 
so that your stay will be enjoyable and profitable. The International 
convention office opens this month in New York and the Board 
committee charged with over-all convention arrangements ts selecting 
speakers who are worthy of the occasion. And so it is time to issue the 
official convention call, in accordance with Section 4, Article 1X 
of the International bylaws. We hereby notify all Kiwanians that the 
thirty-eighth annual convention will be held in New York City, 


June 21-25. Plan now to attend, Bring your wife and youngsters, too, 


President, Kiwanis International 
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Top, Omak, Washington Kiwanian Emmit 

Aston, left, supervises erection of a marker on a tree farm 

near Ellensburg. Second from top is Chattanooga Kiwanian 

Lou Williams, an enthusiastic advocate of conservation. Second 

from bottom, Kiwanian Oscar Levin, Shelton, Washington, ex- 

amines some pine seeds. Bottom, Tuscaloosa, Alabama Kiwanian 

James Cooper instructs 4-H members who are participating 

¢ in the forestry contest sponsored by this club. Above, John 
Phipps and Lewis Carpenter, Camas-Washougal, Washington 

. ‘ Kiwanians, plant a seedling in the city’s demonstration wood lot. 
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Bramwell, West Virginia Kiwanian D. B. 
Bonebrake, a professional forester, gives a 


demonstration to show that adequate forest 
litter is the best protection against 
erosion on hilly, forested land. He has 
served as chairman of his club’s 
agriculture and conservation committee. 


William Kirk Sutlive, 

immediate past governor of 

the Georgia Kiwanis 

) District, presents a $1000 
award to the winner of 

the statewide “Keep Georgia 
Green” contest 

which he helped organize. 


OT LONG AGO a widow sold $10,- 
000 worth of saw logs off a half 
section of woodland that her hus- 
band had bought for a few hundred 
dollars two decades earlier. Taken 
off cutover land which was once 
called a bad investment, the widow’s 
harvest is the first of many cash 
crops the property will produce. 
American citizens, long concerned 
over gradually receding reserves of 
virgin timber, are beginning to find 
their position a little like that of the 
widow: Trees growing unnoticed on 
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wasteland have suddenly become 
recognized as a valuable crop. An 
Alabama farmer made _ enough 
money off his tree harvests over a 
twenty-year period to send a son 
through college and law school. And 
one farmer in Ohio nets $50 an acre 
per year off his maple grove from 
syrup and sugar sales alone. Even 
shelter-belt wood lots in North and 
South Dakota are producing trees 
for market, and lumber and posts for 
farm use. 

A farmer in the state of Wash- 
ington recalls that “For years we 
struggled to clear land for pasture 
and crops. We blasted and we 
burned the trees, but the forest 
fought back. Finally we gave up and 
let 180 acres of our farm go back to 
trees. That was in 1913. In the last 
ten years I’ve harvested one million 
board-feet of railway crossties, 800 
cords of fuelwood, a million board- 
feet of saw logs and 500 cords of 
pulpwood off that land. Now my 
motto is ‘Let your trees work for 
you.’ It pays!” 

These incidents point up a new 
kind of agriculture that is assuming 
more and more importance. It is 
called tree farming. It means grow- 
ing continuing crops of wood prod- 
ucts off the same land year after 
year. Tree farmers grow and harvest 


















saw logs, pulpwood, poles, posts and 
veneer bolts much as other farmers 
grow wheat, corn, cotton or potatoes. 
The cycle may be longer but the 
basic principle is the same. 

The idea that timber can be profit- 
ably grown and harvested as a crop 
is no longer seriously challenged. 
With reasonably good soil and aver- 
age market conditions, farmers in 
most parts of the United States can 
make from three to five dollars per 
year from each woodland acre. Tree 
farm income can be as high as $20 
an acre a year if management is in- 
tensive. 

Around the nation Kiwanians 
have been quick to recognize the 
value of tree farming. In Shelton, 
Washington, where timber is widely 
regarded as the county’s most im- 
portant crop, Kiwanian Oscar Levin, 
chairman of the club’s agriculture 
and conservation committee, has 
planted more than 12,000,000 seed- 


George Drake, right, a member of 
the Shelton, Washington club 

and president of the Society of 
American Foresters, presents 

a plaque honoring the first 4-H tree 
farm established by a 4-H club. 
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lings. Among club members who 
congratulated Oscar on becoming 
the “West's foremost tree planter” 
was George L. Drake, national pres- 
ident of the Society of American 
Foresters and former president of 
the Shelton club. 

Oscar and George are typical of 
tree-farming Kiwanians in the Pa- 
cific Northwest. Nearly every area 
in that timber-rich region has a well 
program to 

and forest 


organized educational 


stimulate tree growing 
protection 

Kiwanian Emmit Aston, past pres- 
ident of the Omak, Washington club, 
is a pioneer mover in the tree farm 
program. As chairman of the Keep 
Washington Green Association, Em- 
mit directs that effective crusade 
against man-caused forest fires in the 
Evergreen State. A tree farmer in 
his own right, the Omak lumberman 
makes a hobby of pruning young 
pine trees so they will grow into 
straight, high-quality saw logs. 

“I try to average ten trees a day,” 
he says 

In Camas, Washington, a bustling 
papermill town on the Columbia 
River between Portland and Bonne- 
ville Dam, the whole Kiwanis club is 
active in tree farming. Led by Mayor 
Lewis H. Carpenter and Councilman 
Tom Blair, eighty Camas business 
and professional men are turning a 
long-neglected forty-acre city park 


into a demonstration tree farm. 
Camas businessmen turned _ tree 
farmers for the day to clear two 


acres of the tangled woodland in the 
park. Trees harvested in the process 
were cut into pulpwood. The cleared 


land then was hand-planted with 
young Douglas firs. This cycle of 
timber harvest and tree planting 


will be repeated each year until the 


entire has been cleared of its 
present growth and brought into full 
With the first cycle 


plant 


area 


tree production 


nature will suc- 


Purpose of the proj- 


completed, 
ceeding crops 


ect: to stimulate bigger and better 
pulpwood harvests on local farms. 
Camas Kiwanians believe their 


town’s model forest will help add a 
million dollars a year to the com- 
munity’s income by stimulating big- 
ger and better pulpwood harvests on 
tree farms in the area. Mayor Car- 
penter calls the park a “green symbol 
of the community’s faith in its forest 
future.” 

The Reverend John Phipps, pastor 
of the local Presbyterian church and 
past president of the Kiwanis club, 
expressed the thoughts of most 
Camas Kiwanians when he dedi- 
cated the model wood lot with these 
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words: “We only plant. God gives 
the increase. Sons and daughters of 
today’s workers will reap the harvest 
here.” 

The Pacific Northwest 
corner on tree farming. 

Eleven of the South’s twelve states 
have active tree farm programs un- 
derway and Dixie bows to no other 
bountiful 


has no 


region when it comes to 


woodland harvests. 

Owe or THE sPARKPLUGS behind the 
South’s outstanding forestry pro- 
gram is William Kirk Sutlive of 
Savannah, immediate past governor 
of the Georgia Kiwanis District. A 
former country editor and now pub- 
director for one of 
paper manufac- 
instrumental in 


lic relations 
Georgia’s largest 
turers, Kirk was 
launching a “Keep Georgia Green” 
prevention competition 
among the counties. In its 
first year, this contest reduced tim- 
much as eighty-five 


forest fire 


state’s 
ber losses as 
per cent in some areas. 

Another of Dixie’s most persistent 
and effective campaigners for forest 
conservation is Kiwanian Lou Wil- 
liams of the Chattanooga, Tennessee 
club, Lou, efforts were in- 
strumental in building the Tennessee 


whose 


into a potent 
15,000 


made 


Conservation League 


state-wide organization of 


sportsmen, estimates he has 
500 speeches on conservation. 

“It was my work with sportsmen 
that first got me interested in forest 
fire prevention,” says Kiwanian Wil- 
liams. “It didn’t take me 
realize that good hunting and fishing 
depend on how well forests are pro- 


long to 


tected from fire.” 

The Kiwanis Clubs of Centerville, 
Tuscaloosa and Mobile, Alabama co- 
operate with the local railroad com- 
pany in the co-sponsorship of farm 
woodland improvement projects. In 
addition to providing prize money in 
amounts up to $100, the clubs name 
individual sponsors from their own 
membership for each boy enrolled 
in the woodland improvement con- 
test. 

West Virginia Kiwanians have 
been active, too. D. B. Bonebrake, 
industrial forester and chairman of 
the Bramwell club’s agriculture and 
conservation committee, has organ- 
ized a volunteer oak wilt survey 
group. This tree disease, which now 
threatens valuable stands of oak in 
West Virginia and other Central 
states, is under intensive study by 
some of the nation’s top plant path- 
ologists. Thanks to instructions from 
“D. B.,” Bramwell Kiwanians now 
recognize oak wilt when they see it 


and report all infected trees to local 
authorities. 

To stimulate interest in better 
forest management in the coal re- 
gions of West Virginia, Kiwanian 
Bonebrake has staged several wood- 
land demonstrations to show land- 
owners how adequate forest cover 
prevents soil erosion. 

To focus attention on the need for 
better woodland management, mem- 
bers of the Williamson, West Vir- 
ginia Kiwanis club each year ar- 
range for the planting of trees on 
badly eroded hillsides near the local 
high school. 

Interest in forestry and tree farm- 
ing has no _ regional boundaries. 
Last May the Kiwanis Club of Wa- 
terville, Maine tree 
planting project for boys from the 
agricultural class of Lawrence High 
School at Fairfield. 

“Our idea was to try to get these 
youngsters to that trees 
should be treated as a crop,” 
Earle D. Bessey, Jr., chairman of the 
club’s agriculture and conservation 
committee. “We wanted them to 
realize the small seedlings they plant 
will eventually grow into trees large 
enough to produce logs, pulpwood 
and other useful products. Most of 
these farm boys will eventually own 


sponsored a 


realize 


says 


and manage farm woodlands.” 
Reports like these from all sec- 
tions of the country show people are 
thinking of trees as a farm crop. Big 
industrial forests and farmer-owned 
“back forties” are equally impor- 
tant. Foresters, bankers, editors, 
salesmen, public officials, mill own- 
ers, farmers, preachers, teachers— 
have supplied leadership, time and 
talent to help forge the American 
Tree Farm System into the country’s 
fastest-growing forestry program. 
The American Tree Farm System 
is active in thirty-four states under 
local sponsorship of forest industry 
groups, forestry and 
state forestry departments. More 
than 4172 individual woodland own- 
ers have been certified as tree farm- 
ers. Their holdings exceed 27,659,000 
acres. Thousands of other timberland 
owners now growing trees as a crop 
are eligible for Tree Farm certifica- 
tion. To win ATFS certification, a 
woodland owner must demonstrate 
the desire and the ability to protect 
his timber and manage it wisely. 
Promoting the tree farming pro- 
gram is one of the best conservation 
activities in which a Kiwanis club 
can engage. For information, write 
the American Forest Product Indus- 
tries, 1319 Eighteenth Street, N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. THE END 
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On a lonely Pacifie 
Island the author heard 

a strange story 

about a native minister, a 
tribe of cannibals 


and “**‘Honest Abe.” 


the watch 
that Lincoln 


By 


cave 


WILMON MENARD 


OT LONG AGO, when I was travel- 
N ing across the Pacific Ocean, I 
decided to visit the Island of Hiva 
Oa in the Marquesas. I was told that 
on going ashore, I might be stopped 
by a short, white-haired native with 
a kindly face who would try to sell 
me a watch. 

“Don’t just shake your head and 
hurry on,’ the skipper of my 
schooner advised. “If you do, you 
will miss a remarkable story.” 

An elderly islander did stop me 
soon after I set foot on the palm- 
lined beach. And within two minutes 
he was showing off a large gold 
watch. It had, he assured me, been 
given to his illustrious father by 
Abraham Lincoln. 

I had plenty of time, so I sat 
down to listen while the old native 
told his remarkable story. 

A century ago, the islanders had 
nursed a terrible hatred for white 
sailors. Years before, a Peruvian 
whaling ship had sailed into the bay 
and fired upon the defenseless vil- 
lages. Its sailors annoyed the native 
girls and kidnapped men to work in 
the mines of Peru. Soon afterward, 
the tribes pledged to eat the next 
white sailor who came ashore. 

One day about 1860, Jonathan 
Whalon, first mate of the American 
whaling ship Congress, landed on 
the island. He had heard about the 
astonishing beauty of the native 
girls, and some natives enticed him 
into a lonely valley far from the 
mission station. 

Suddenly the savages leaped upon 
him. They tied him up and threw 
him between the roots of a large 
tree. Nearby was a paepae, or primi- 
tive stone altar. Faggots and logs 
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were gathered for the _ roasting, 
while the natives called together 
other members of their tribe for the 
big feast. 

James Kekela, father of the man 
who told me the story and founder 
of the mission, had been away from 
the island when the American ship 
arrived. When he returned, people 
reported that a white man was about 
to be roasted. 

The leader of the vengeful canni- 
bals was a chief named Mato, whose 
son had been kidnapped by Spanish 
seamen. The native minister sent a 
runner into the hills with an offer: 
He, Kekela, would give the chief a 
new boat if the white man’s life was 
spared. 

Recalling the kidnapping of his 
son, Mato sternly answered, “They 
are all one kind, these white men. 
Whether you give me a new boat or 
not, I will roast this white man.” 

Undaunted, the churchman 
dressed himself in Sunday clothes 
and rushed into the hills with only 
the Bible in his hand. He arrived at 
the altar as Mato and his men were 
ready to start cooking the white 
man. 

Kekela strode past the glowering 
natives, knelt over the terrified vic- 
tim and prayed for him. He then 
took the cannibal chieftan aside for 
a last plea. The chief of the canni- 
bals was, no doubt, impressed with 
Kekela’s composure and sartorial 
distinction. Kekela_ repeated his 
offer, then said he would give the 
chief a gun as well as a boat in ex- 
change for the American sailor. This 






was too much temptation for Mato, 
and he ordered his men to put out 


the fire. Kekela took Jonathan 
Whalon back to the mission, where 
the seaman would be safe from the 
cannibals. 

The story was told as soon as the 
ship returned to America, and the 
incident eventually came to the at- 
tention of President Abraham Lin- 
coln. Although he was burdened 
with the problems of state, Lincoln 
directed the US Minister resident in 
Honolulu to buy a suitable gift for 
the brave native preacher. Some 
months later, Kekela received a 
magnificent gold watch, inscribed as 
follows 

From the 
President of the United States 
to 
Rev. J. Kekela 
For His Noble Conduct in Rescuing 
An American Citizen from Death 
on the Island of Hiva Oa 
January 14, 1864 

Kekela acknowledged receipt of 
his gift in a personal letter to the 
President of the United States. “We 
have received your gift of friend- 
ship,” he wrote. “. . . Ah! I greatly 
honor your interest in this country- 
man of yours. It is, indeed, in keep- 
ing with all I have known of your 
acts as President of the United 
States. .”’ After telling me the 
story, Kekela pointed to some dents 
on the watchcase. He explained that 
his father had banged it vehemently 
on the pulpit as he exhorted his 
cannibal parishioners to change their 
ways. THE END 
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N a town house in one of New 

York City’s fashionable suburbs, 
six well-dressed business executives 
huddled in after-midnight conver- 
sation. All were deeply absorbed, 
weighing carefully the words of each 
man who spoke. To an _ outsider, 
peering through the window, the 
scene might have suggested that a 
multimillion-dollar industrial empire 


In days of old, women 
ruled the nation’s flower 


beds. Today it 


is the men who are 





Illustrated by Bruce Beck 
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was coming into being or tottering 
upon the brink of failure. Neither 
was quite the case. The issue that 
was being argued far into the night 
was simply this: “Which type of fer- 
tilizer—organic or chemical—is bet- 
ter for the home gardener?” 

The fact that mature men lost their 
sleep arguing over fertilizer would 
cause no astonishment whatever 
among America’s tens of thousands 
of male gardeners. To these ear- 
nest hobbyists, fertilizer is a grave 
subject. The right one, as every 
gardener knows, may decide whose 
tuberous begonias win the blue rib- 
bon at the county fair or whose roses 
capture the coveted Nicholson Per- 
petual Challenge Bowl, bestowed, 
with fitting ceremonies, to the na- 
tion’s best rose-grower of the year. 

It is this affection for everything 
from fertilizers to cross-pollination 
that has made week-end gardening 
one of the fastest-growing male hob- 
bies in the nation. Notwithstanding 
the popular notion that flower gar- 
dens are the particular province of 
women, the truth is men excel in 
horticulture. Virtually all new flow- 
ers are created by amateur male gar- 
deners, who are turning up almost 
as many new strains as the pro- 
fessionals. And at flower shows, 
where women presumably shine 
their brightest, it is the menfolk who 
consistently carry home the blue 
ribbons. The American Rose So- 
ciety’s annual achievement award, 
for example, was captured by men 
in six out of the last seven years. 

Though no official census of garden 
hobbyists is available, there is ample 
evidence that their ranks are ex- 
panding at an astonishing rate. For 
example, the Men’s Garden Clubs of 
America, a twenty-year-old organi- 
zation of male horticulturists, has 
more than doubled its membership 
in the last five years alone. 

Golfers and fishermen may raise 
their eyebrows at the thought of men 
spending their spare time hoeing zin- 
nias or hybridizing irises. Their scorn 
is highly unjustified, for gardening 
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offers the same basic challenge that 
tantalizes every sportsman and hob- 
byist. In fact, the urge to excel your 
fellow man is perhaps keener in gar- 
dening than in any other avocation. 

The gardener will try to grow 
everblooming hibiscus, a semitropi- 
cal plant, in wintry North Dakota 
when all experts agree it is impos- 
sible. The gardener will try to culti- 
vate the biggest peonies in his neigh- 
borhood just to prove he can accom- 
plish what nobody else can. 

There is also the constant chal- 
lenge of cross-pollination. Tell a 
gardener it is impossible to breed a 
pink iris and he will move heaven 
and earth to prove you wrong. For 
decades gardeners beat on that horti- 
cultural stone wall until a spare-time 
hobbyist, Attorney David T. Hall of 
Wilmette, Illinois, recently sired the 
“Flamingo Pink Iris.” It is incidental 
to the hobbyist that such achieve- 
ments are usually well rewarded. In 
Attorney Hall’s case, for example, 
the clamor for his pink irises was so 
great that the market price for a root 
of the new plant quickly went to $45. 

Garden hobbyists come from all 
walks of life. Kiwanian James A. 
Rhodes, the kinetic mayor of Colum- 
bus, Ohio, is an enthusiastic rose- 
grower, as is United States Senator 
Everett Dirksen of Illinois. Vice- 
President Ralph C. Archer of the 
International Harvester Company is 
a vegetable-grower, and Vice-Presi- 
dent Clarence Barbre of the Mon- 
santo Chemical Company is a recog- 
nized authority on gardenias. 

When Actor Jean Hersholt turns 
up missing at his Hollywood studio, 
aids have learned to look for him in 
his Beverly Hills garden, where, as 
often as not, he is found wrestling 
with some weighty  floricultural 
problem. Among gardening initiates, 
the late Harold Ickes was as distin- 
guished for his dahlias as for his hot 
political battles. Gardeners from 
many states made frequent pilgrim- 
ages to his gardens. Another horti- 
culturist, who calls himself a “gar- 
den putterer,” is Cartoonist Chester 





Gould, the creator of “Dick Tracy.” 
Mr. Gould’s enthusiasm for the soil, 
gardeners contend, accounts for his 
fondness for such pen creations as 
“Gravel Girty” and “B.O. Plenty,” 
both of whom have taken up truck 
farming in recent years, presumably 
to expiate their former lives of 
crime. 

For every gardener of distinction, 
however, there are a hundred ordin- 
ary citizens who pursue their hobby 
for fun, satisfaction and an occasional 
nod of approval at one of the hun- 
dreds of flower shows held annually 
across the land. At one of the Mid- 
west’s biggest shows last year, it was 
not a retired millionaire but an Army 
sergeant who won most of the top 
awards. He had cultivated his prize 
specimens on a tiny plot of soil near 
the parade grounds at Fort Sheridan, 
Illinois. 

Like most hobbvists, gardeners are 
gregarious. They are anxious to com- 
pare accomplishments and exchange 
botanic lore with fellow soil-lovers. 
Thus it was inevitable that a national 
organization of male gardeners, the 
Men’s Garden Clubs of America, 
should be formed. It was conceived in 
Chicago back in 1932. Since then, 
men’s garden clubs have sprouted in 
about 140 cities and towns. Member- 
ship in the organization now stands 
at about 10,000, although this is only 
a small fraction of the nation’s un- 
affiliated male gardeners. Club mem- 
bers point with evident pride to 
the democratic spirit that pervades 
their organization. As one man ex- 
plains it, “Where else could you find 
a railroad president and a _ track- 
layer discussing their mutual interest 
in azaleas?” The claim is well justi- 
fied. At the Asheville, North Caro- 
lina club, for example, which has 
many retired Army officers on its 
roster, it is not uncommon to dis- 
cover a general asking advice of an 
enlisted man. Chances are, the en- 
listed man has eclipsed the general 
at the club’s annual flower show. 

Most men’s garden clubs meet in- 

(see CHAMPION GARDENERS page 41) 
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ford there 
Chapel and few are the moody 


fishermen 


Indian Ocean or Pacific, who fail to 


make a Sunday visit to the spot. 


—Moby Dick 


By LLOYD R. WILLIAMS 


The 


Chaplain 


Bs the same New Bed- 


stands a Whaleman’s 


shortly bound for the 


One of the most unusual pulpits in America is filled by a 


Kiwanian almost ninety years old. 





Hal Nielson photo 


of Johnny Cake Hill 


A GHOST OF MOBY DICK is sailing out 
y of New Bedford’s old whaling 
port. Captain of the ship is eighty- 
eight-year-old Charlie Thurber, a 
sailor with a halo on top, who has 
been energetically pursuing lost 
souls since he took over the helm of 
the Whaleman’s Chapel thirty-nine 


years ago. 

This Seamen’s Bethel on New 
Bedford’s Johnny Cake Hill is not 
an ordinary church, and its pastor is 
no ordinary individual. It was here 


in 1840 that Herman Melville first 
heard Father Mapple preach the ser- 
mon of Jonah and the Whale, a 
source of inspiration for his immortal 
novel, Moby Dick. 
Structurally, the 
changed very little since that time. 
The long wooden pews, the “Salt 
Box” meeting room at the lower 
level, the vestry and marble ceno- 
taphs honoring the many brave sea- 
faring men who never returned—all 
are still there as a perpetual remind- 


chapel has 





er of whaling ships and the daring 
men who sailed them. 

But the most startling reminder 
of the romantic past is Charlie Thur- 
ber, himself a near-perfect reincar- 
nation of Father Mapple. In Charlie, 
you see a modern-day old-time sail- 
or who uses a pulpit for his bridge. 
His salty parables, eloquent descrip- 
tions of divine guidance on the high 
seas, sermons and texts, all bear a 
ghostly resemblance to those de- 
livered by the picturesque New 
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Seated on a weathered timber along the water front, Charlie 
Thurber likes to recall the days when he was a seaman, 
expressions and philosophy pervade his sermons 
historic 


Nautical 
give an unusual character to his 
England churchman described in 


Moby Dick. 

Everyone is welcome at the Sea- 
men’s Bethel and Charlie is there to 
greet you at the door. His uncon- 
trollable enthusiasm doesn’t permit 
him to wait until after the service to 
greet his parishioners. Although now 
slightly stooped, there is no sign of 
feebleness in Kiwanian Charlie 
Thurber. His handshake is firm and 
his voice booms like a sea captain 
calling his crew. 

Services in the bethel are simple. 
Worship begins with a personal word 
of greeting to the members of the 
congregation—Mary Jones, who has 
got up from her sickbed, Brother 
Allen, who has returned to the fold 
after an absence of some months, 
and a special word of consolation to 
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The story behind the classification. 










ee Fost 





with visiting 


church, He 


Sister Laurence on the loss of one of 
her loved ones. 

After the been 
counted by Charlie at the pulpit and 
the total announced to the waiting 
congregation, the Sunday sermon 
begins. Charlie doesn’t believe in 
spending long hours during the week 
searching for a text. He waits for an 
inspiration, and without exception 
the inspiration has always come by 
the time the service begins. Invari- 
ably, his sermons are couched in 
the language of the sea. “A Howling 
Nor’easter,” “Better Clear Away 
That Mess Aloft,” “Steady Your 
Helm,” “There Go the Ships,” are 
titles of his recent messages. 

The Chaplain is an actor and every 
sermon is punctuated with drama 
from his experiences on sailing ships. 
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can often be seen reading inside his sanctuary or talking 


come to the Bethel seeking his 


companionship. He enjoys telling the story of Captain Tilton’s 
heroism, commemorated in the bronze tablet shown at left. 


He plays all roles in these dramas— 
snarling sea captain, God-searching 
crewman and seasick sailor praying 
for divine help. The realism is com- 
plete and at times the congregation 
can almost feel the chapel pitch and 
toss with the waves. 

Conventions are conspicuously ab- 
sent at the Seamen’s Bethel. At the 
time of Moby Dick, the chapel had 
a towering pulpit that looked down 
on the congregation like the bridge 
of a sailing ship. Some years ago, as 
a nostalgic reminder of these old 
sailing days, a masthead pulpit was 
erected with mast, rigging and all, 
the pulpit built up among the 
shrouds. It is said Charlie had a great 
time climbing the ropes to the lofty 
pulpit and swinging out over the 
congregation during his sermons. 
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The masthead pulpit has since been 
replaced by a more conventional 
type. 

One of the most unusual customs 
at the bethel is the way the congre- 
gation sings hymns. Backs are turned 
to the pulpit and the worshippers 
face the choir at the rear of the 
chapel. Charlie calls it a form of rec- 
ognition and respect for the choir. 
He likes to tell about how one visit- 
ing parson reacted to this back- 
turning ceremony 

“I have always heard that people 
from New England have no man- 
ners,” the visitor exploded, “and now 
statement is true. 


backs to me 


I have proof the 
Since you turned your 
to sing a hymn, I am going to turn 
my back to you to preach!” And he 
did just that! 

To most people in New Bedford, 
Charlie is known as the marrying 
parson. He claims to have officiated 
at over 6000 weddings and to have 
tied the knot so securely that few, if 
any, of these couples have ended up 
in divorce court. Certainly one rea- 
san for Charlie’s popularity at these 
wedding ceremonies is his habit of 
kissing the bride after the service— 
a part of the ritual which the Chap- 
lain never misses despite his eighty- 


eight years 


Charlie 


Thurber is much more 





than a picturesque seaman in cleri- 
cal garb. Underneath his rough ex- 
terior is a down-to-earth philosophy, 
a closeness to God that is inspiring. 

His conversion began when, at the 
age of fifteen, he made his first voy- 
age as a full-time seaman. For the 
first time in his life, Charlie was 
separated from his family. There was 
no one to answer to but the captain 
mates. The salt air was 
his nostrils as he leaned 


and the 
strong in 
over the rail and watched the gulls 
flying high above the masts. 


Tue ctorious FEELING of freedom 
and elation was soon washed away 
by the rolling waves and replaced 
by a bad case of seasickness. Charlie 
was terribly ill for a week, during 
which time the mate nursed him on 
salt cod, hardtack and tea. Seven 
days later, Charlie was, for the first 
time, ready to pray and admit that 
there must be a force more power- 
ful than even the captain of the ship. 

Probably the best theological 
school and most practical prayer 
meeting Charlie ever attended was 
aboard a three-master schooner sail- 
ing out of Taunton, Massachusetts. 
The ship was fighting a nor’easter 
and at midnight it started to snow. 
The raging wind switched to the 
southwest and began driving the ship 
toward shore and the dreaded Block 
Island Reefs. The captain called a 
prayer meeting, and all hands got 
down on their knees to ask for di- 
vine guidance. 

“We prayed hard,” Charlie recalls, 
Hell or Heaven was not far 
Miraculously, when all 
seemed lost, the storm abated and 
the ship rolled on to a friendly sand 


“for 
away.” 


bar close to the deadly reefs. 

The divine hand of Providence was 
brought to his attention even more 
forceably on another voyage when 
Charlie made the mistake of trying 
to catch a snooze in the hollow of the 
mainsheet. It was a tactical error of 
which the hard-fisted captain soon 
took note. 

“Do you want to go to Hell on a 
pile of cordage?” he bellowed. “Stay 
out of the sheets! If one ever parts, 
youll be on the deck and dead 
before you know it.” Charlie got out 
of his resting place in double-quick 
time. That night he found out just 
what the captain meant. The ship 


through the 
street 


likes to wander 
old whaling museum 
from his church. Here he is shown in- 
specting an ornate figurehead from a 


whaling ship of the Moby Dick era. 


Charlie 


across the 


struck a squall and the mate, who 
was taking his ease as Charlie had 
been doing that day, was thrown to 
the deck and killed by a falling 
boom. But for a quirk of fate, the 
same thing might easily have hap- 
pened to Charlie. This incident made 
him even more certain that he was 
being spared so he could fulfill a 
more important calling. 

Later Charlie became an engineer 
on power-driven craft, but he no 
longer enjoyed his work. Something 
seemed to be missing from his life. 
Above the noise and clatter of the 
engine room he heard the voice of 
God calling him to preach the gospel. 

One stormy night, an elder of a 
church :n Jamestown, Rhode Island 
paid a surprise visit to his home. 

“Do you want to preach the gos- 
pel?” the elder asked. “I’ve had a 
vision that you must go out and 
preach. Go to an old deserted church 
near here and start meetings.” 

Preaching was a strange venture 
for a rough and tumble seaman, and 
before accepting the elder’s 
lenge, Charlie talked it over with his 
wife, Min. Then he made a bargain 
with the Lord: “If you want me to 
preach, give me the souls to preach 
to.” Seven people came forward to 


chal- 


be converted at his first church 
meeting that night, and after the 
service, Charlie got down on his 
knees and prayed, “Lord, you've 


done your part, now it’s up to me 
to do mine.” 

He has been doing his part ever 
since, rescuing lost souls and ener- 
getically preaching the gospel of the 
high Now, as the shadows 
lengthen over Charlie 
Whaleman’s Chapel on Johnny Cake 
Hill, he back with 
satisfaction on a life well spent in 


seas. 
and his 
can look some 
service to mankind. 

There is a lesson for all of us, he 
reflects, in nature’s handiwork and 
the close affinity of religion and the 
sea. Never in all his experience has 
he seen a seaman deny the divinity 
of God. It wasn’t always expressed 
in cultured phrases but it meant the 


same—“The Good Ole Gentleman is 


watching over us—He’ll take care 
of us.” 
What if he had it to do all over 


again? How would he set his sails 
if he was privileged to start out on 
a second voyage through life? The 
answer comes easily. It is given with 
the assurance of a captain who 
knows he is on the right course. 
“I'd set my sails the same way and 
do the same things all over again,” 
Charlie Thurber says with a con- 
fident smile. THE END 
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GONG 
and GAVEL 


By OREN ARNOLD 


Past President, 
Kiwanis Club of 
Phoenix, Arizona 


February, when the club pessi- 
mist says this horrid cold will 
probably continue well into April, 


and the club optimist says winter 


is on its last legs 
* * * 


February, when we older men 
wonder whatever became of our 
boyish plans to be great like Wash- 
ington and Lincoln, and our wisdom 
tells us that many of us are great, 


though without fame. 
* * * 


February, when the snow is a 
winter wonderland to the poet, and 
a worry to the unimaginative man. 


* * * 


February, when the club president 
who took office January | begins to 
realize that he will have to plug 
harder in order to accomplish all his 


golden aims. 


The bowling ball some _ friend 
gave me for Christmas gets in the 
way, and won't even do for a door- 
stop. To keep from wasting it, | 
may have to take up bowling. 


* * * 


At home I eat well. and my lov- 
ing Kiwanianne enjoys it vicari- 
ously. Two olives make more im- 
pression on her hips than two 
sirloins and a potato make on 
mine. 

— 
Patrick Henry said, “Give me 


. 


liberty or give me death.” People 


‘ baka 9 
nowadays just say “Gimme. 
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LETTER TO WASHINGTON: Do 
you gentlemen representing us realize 
that this country was founded partly 
to avoid taxation? 


* * * 
I don’t dare practice all I preach. 
I'd work my fool self to death. 
* * * 


A heavy rap of the gavel for those 
Kiwanians who gripe about the club’s 
programs but won't serve on the pro- 


gram committee. 
* * * 

Of course there’s the poor soul 
who finally cured himself of hali- 
tosis, and found that he wasn’t 
popular anyhow. 


* * * 


When you start thinking you’re 


important, you really aren’t. 


t 





“Only objection I have to televi- 
sion.”” said my eleven-vear-old Babe 
last evening, “is that you can’t sit 


through it twice. 
— * * 


Had more make-ups than mem- 
bers at our club meeting Tuesday, 
which is one of the pleasures of 
living in a _ winter-resort town. 
The guest speaker swelled with 
pride, thinking they’d all come just 
to hear him. 


* * * 


History certainly repeats itself. 
A man who drove fifteen miles an 
hour in 1900 created a sensation. 
He could create one the same way 


in 1953. 


There’s one comforting thing 
about a cold February rain: It 
doesn’t make the grass grow 
enough to force you behind the 
lawn mower. 


* * * * * * * * 


QUOTE OF THE MONTH: 

If the world ever gets to be 
the kind of a place you ask God 
for when you pray “Thy King- 
dom Come,” it’s coming by 
brains and hearts instead of by 
claws and fangs. You can’t 
shoot sense or religion into a 
man any more than you can 
beat daylight into the cellar 
with a club. Take a candle in 
and the thick darkness disap- 
pears; just so, give the people 
knowledge and their ignorance 
and intolerance and other devil- 
ment will disappear. For the 
good of all mankind, books beat 
guns. 

—Abraham Lincoln 


* * * * * * * * 


Some of us Kiwanians are self- 
made men. Any credit directed my 
way, however, must fall on my wife 


and three daughters. 
* * * 


I’m for making the Presidential 
term last just one year. We all 
had so much fun campaigning and 
listening and arguing during 1952, 
that politics ought to be a regular 
summer attraction. 

* * * 

You want to make a long story 

short? Tell it to your wife. 
* oa * 

Valentine's Day is the last lulling 

moment of sweetness before the 


harsh reality of income tax pay- 
ment has to be faced. 


* * * 


In Russia it is wrong to make 
profits. In America it is wrong to 


make losses. 


* * * 


“We are young only once,” says 
Attorney Dan Ferguson, a Dallas 
Kiwanian. “After that we have to 
think up a new set of excuses for 
our ineptitudes and follies.” 


* * * 


Don’t say “Thanks a million”; 
that doesn’t mean much any more. 
Say “Thanks a billion.” 
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orowing =~ 
menace. 


By ROY E. WENDELL 


."" LOOKED like somebody’s grand- 
" mother. About five feet tall, he 
grey hair tied tightly in a bun, she 
seemed out of place in a large de- 


1 
4 


partment store being pushed and 
jo tled by crowds 

You felt a little 
around like that. You 


work her way to a 


sorry fo! her be- 
ing pushed 
watched he 
counter, smile at the antics of a toy 
dog, and then, caught up in a tide of 
shoppers, 

Fifteen 
street, this 


get swept on 
later, on the 
little 


old lady was stopped by a store de- 


minutes 

innocent-looking 
tective. In her shopping bag he found 
almost one hundred dollars in stolen 
merchandise, including a toy dog. 
“Couldn't resist the temptation,” she 
said late 

This 


problem 


case illustrates a growing 
faced by retailers 
throughout the nation. Shoplifters 


are fast becoming a threat to the very 


being 


existence of many merchants. In the 
chain store field, for ex- 


ample, the difference between profit 


grocery 


and loss is often only a matter of 
one cent for each dollar of sales. 
Thus, a stolen ten-cent item can 
cancel out the profit on a ten-dolla: 
orde} 

But the losses being sustained are 
not a matter of cents. They run into 


the millions of dollars. It is esti- 
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mated that supermarkets alone, in 
1951, lost $22,000,000 through shop- 
lifting! 

In one Texas city, storekeepers 
lost $3,000,000 through pilferage in 
1951, and the rate of loss was higher 
for the first six months of 1952. 

Theories as to why shoplifting has 
grown in recent years are plentiful. 
One of them attributes the increase 
to the higher cost of living. People 
can’t afford to buy all the things 
they'd like to 
when 


they help 
they get the 
chance. This may be true to some 
extent. But it doesn’t stand up under 
evidence which points out that 691 
out of 695 shoplifters apprehended 
in one large city had money in their 
pockets to buy what they had stolen. 

Others put the blame on “this 
crazy world we live in.” They reason 


have so 
themselves 
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that young people today have a 


reckless, who - knows - what -tomor- 
row-will-bring attitude toward life 
and steal just for the fun of stealing. 
The fact that so many juveniles are 
among those apprehended lends 
some credence to this idea. 

But the crux of the entire problem 
goes beyond the inflated cost of liv- 
ing and irresponsible juveniles. It 
lies in the fact that today the Amer- 
ican people are turning more and 
toward 
shopping habits. 

Before World War II, merchandise 
was stacked on shelves behind the 
counters, where clerks had to get it 
for their customers. Today 
boxes and cartons are attractively 
sitting on open display counters for 
the customer or the shoplifter 

to pick up. 

Surveys show that 41.9 per cent of 
all the grocery stores in this coun- 
try in 1951 were self-service. It has 
only been since the introduction of 
this type of selling that shoplifting 


more self-service in their 


cans, 
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has become the bugaboo that it is 
today, engaged in by young and old 
alike. 

The word “shoplifter,” to many of 
us, connotes a rather evil-looking 
person who peers furtively around 
to see if he’s being watched and then 
snatches something from the counter 
and hides it under his coat. 

Actually, the shoplifter might be 
a clean-looking young high school 
student or a prosperous-looking bus- 
inessman. It might be a housewife 
or a woman in her seventies. Even 
the professional thief usually dresses 
well and is almost impossible to de- 
tect in a crowd of shoppers. 

Besides being difficult to detect, 
these light-finger experts are aided 
by “gimmicks,” such as a pair of 
oversize pants with large pockets in 
the lining. As the shoplifter stands 
at a counter, it’s easy for him to 
brush an object into the top of the 
pants and walk off. Or he may carry 
a box with a trick bottom. To all 
outward appearances, the box is tied 
on all sides. However, close inspec- 
tion reveals a hinged bottom which 
nrovides storage space for stolen 
articles. 

The professional realizes he is tak- 
ing a chance by stealing in front of 
so many people, but he is a deter- 
mined criminal. willing to take the 
risk. To one Chicago pair the risk 
was worth $60,000 in merchandise 
and thirty-four clock-radios before 
they were caught. They had stolen 
all this in the span of one year. 

One-third of the professional 
shoplifters apprehended are dope ad- 
dicts. They steal in order to get 
money to buy narcotics. 

The kleptomaniac is another type. 
These people, through some quirk 
of a twisted mind, feel an irrepres- 
sible desire to steal. They are more 
to be pitied than other types of shop- 
lifter. Psychiatry would probably 
cure them quicker than a jail sen- 
tence. However, there are relatively 
few of these so-called “kleptos.” 

The vast majority of those who 


Retail businessmen 


lose millions of dollars 


every year to furtive thieves 


steal from stores aren’t professionals, 
kleptomaniacs or destitute people. 
They are ordinary folks. They are 
housewives who cannot resist the 
temptation to take something for 
nothing; they are young boys and 
girls who have no intention of steal- 
ing when they enter a store, but feel 
that they would like to have that 
particular book or pen or compact: 
they are well-to-do gentlemen like 
a man caught recently with five T- 
bone steaks under his coat and $400 
in his wallet. 

Professionals have been caught 
trying to steal refrigerators, wash- 
ing machines and radios. But the 
impulse-type of shoplifter is more 
difficult to catch because he or she 
sticks to small things that are easily 
hidden. Things like perfumes, jars 
of caviar, cigarettes and ashtrays, 
stolen many thousand times, total 
the millions of dollars pilfered every 
year. 

What can be done to combat this 
alarming menace? It is not enough 
to say, “Toss them in jail.” Many 
merchants are afraid, for one thing, 
of making a false arrest. Many times 
an accused shoplifter may simply be 
a customer returning an unsatisfac- 
tory purchase or making an ex- 
change or trying to match something 
she has carried into the store. To 
erroneously accuse such a_ person 
would cause considerable embar- 
rassment, not to mention the danger 
of an irate customer suing for false 
arrest. 

This is not uncommon. In fact, 
there are known to be some crim- 
inals who deliberately try to lure 
store officials into arresting them, 
with the intention of suing the store 
for false arrest and damages. 

Under these circumstances, it is 
easy to see why a concerted cam- 





who fill their peckets with stolen merchandise. 
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paign against shoplifters is difficult. 
But there are some antishoplifter 
techniques that a merchant can em- 
ploy. The simplest defense, of course, 
is to keep easily stolen merchandise 
out of harm’s way. Cigarettes, for 
example, can be placed near a 
cashier or in a place where there is 
little chance of their being stolen. 


Some stores go further. They des- 
ignate certain employees as spotters. 
These spotters are stationed around 
the store in inconspicuous points 
where they watch for shoplifters. 
Other stores arrange their goods in 
balanced, eye-catching displays. One 
missing article throws out the bal- 
ance and shouts a warning to the 
clerk. 

Probably the most effective meth- 
od yet found, though, is training of 
employees in the detection and ap- 
prehension of shoplifters. This is be- 
ing done in many large cities. In 
Houston, for example, employees re- 
ceive booklets which describe the 
methods used by shoplifters and 
point out ways of detection. Em- 
ployees are told to watch people’s 
hands. A shoplifter does not look at 
the things he is stealing. His gaze 
roams from clerks to other customers 

always looking for that one 
moment when he is not being 
watched. 

Quick movements and _ shoulder 
jerks often give away a shoplifter 
as he hurriedly juggles the article 
and slips it into a pocket or false 
opening. 

If an employee sees a theft taking 
place, he is cautioned not to confront 
the thief. Only authorized persons 
may apprehend shoplifters, and then 
it must be done outside the store. 
Intent to steal is not established until 
the goods are actually removed from 
the premises. 

Whether or not you are in retail- 
ing, you pay a tariff imposed on all 
of us by shoplifting. A merchant 
must figure shoplifting losses as a 
part of his operating expenses. He 
must, therefore, increase his prices 
to reflect those losses. The result is 
that you and I pay more for what 
we buy. 

Parents can do much to alleviate 
this problem. Since juveniles figure 
so prominently in the picture, moth- 
ers and fathers can do a better job of 
educating their children in what is 
right and what is wrong. Children 
who have been taught that stealing 
is wrong, criminal and morally evil, 
will not be among those thousands 
caught next year with stolen mer- 
chandise in their pockets. THE END 
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Sen. Herman Welker 
Payette, Idaho 


Sen. Styles Bridges 


Concord, New Hampshire 


Sen. Karl E. Mundt 
Vadison. South Dakota 


Rep. John J. Allen, Jr. 


Oakland, California 


Rep. Wilbur D. Mills 


Searcy, Arkansas 


Rep. Henderson Lanham 


Rome, Georgia 


Rep. Robert L. F. Sikes 
Crestview, Florida 


George S. Long 


lle, Louisiana 


Rep. Overton Brooks 
Shreveport, Louisiana 


Robert D. Harrison 
Vorfolk, Nebraska 


Rep. Roman L. Hruska 
Omaha, Nebraska 


Rep. Oliver P. Bolton 
Painesville, Ohio 


Rep. William H. Ayres 


Akron, Ohio 


Rep. William A. Dawson 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


q Rep. J. Frank Wilson 


North Dallas-Park Cities, 
Texas 


q Rep. William K. Van Pelt 


Fond du Lac, Wisconsin 


In the stars from left to right: 

Douglas McKay, Salem, 

Oregon, Secretary of Interior 

Harold H. Burton, Cleveland, 

Ohio, Associate Justice, Supreme Court. 
Arthur E. Summerfield, Flint, 
Wichigan, Postmaster General. 
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members of the Congress of the United _ \ 


States are now or have been Kiwanians. 


In addition. one Kiwanian is an Associate Justice of the 


Supreme Court and two are serving in the new 
cabinet. All will be honored at a testimonial banquet 


in Washington, D.C... February 19. 


By MARTIN T. WIEGAND 
Past Governor, Capital District 
Chairman. Congressional Dinner Committee 


M*:. AND MORE KIWANIANS are serving their country 
by 


serving in public office. Some are mayors or 
aldermen; others head state bureaus and occupy seats 
in state or provincial legislatures. On the national level, 
roughly one out of six members of the Congress of the 
United States is a Kiwanian—or was, in his home com- 
munity. In Canada’s Senate and House of Commons, 
Kiwanis is also well represented. 

Pictured on these pages are some of the Kiwanian- 
congressmen who will be honored on February 19 at the 
Third Biennial Congressional Dinner, held in the Hotel 
Statler, Washington, D.C. Co-sponsored by Kiwanis 
International and the Kiwanis Club of Washington, the 
dinner will also honor Kiwanians serving their country 
in the top echelons of federal government. 

International President Walter J. L. Ray will be the 
featured speaker and representatives of the House and 
Senate will also appear on the program. Kiwanians who 
are in Washington on February 19 are cordially invited 
to attend the banquet. 

The first of these testimonial dinners was in 1949 and 
another was held in 1951. Last year the Kiwanis Clubs 
of Ottawa, South Ottawa and Westboro and Kiwanis 
International co-sponsored a banquet in honor of Ki- 
wanians serving in Canada’s Parliament. 

Here is a list of our Kiwanian-congressmen. To each 
and every one, Kiwanis International extends a well- 
deserved tribute. 


IN THE SENATE 

ALABAMA: John J. Sparkman, Huntsville. DELAWARE: 
John J. Williams, Millsboro. FLtoripa: Spessard L. Hol- 
land, Bartow; George A. Smathers, Miami. Groreta: 
Walter F. George, Vienna; Richard B. Russell, Winder. 
IpaHo: Herman Welker, Payette. Ittinots: Paul H. 
Douglas, Hyde Park, (SEE ONE OUT OF SIX page 46) 





Thomas A. Edison, America’s 


most prolific inventor. lived by a simple 


we 


‘ 


VEBRUARY 11 marks the 106th birth- 
| day of Thomas A. Edison, a man 
whose inventive genius has changed 
the world. Just as remarkable as his 
achievements is the vibrant philos- 
ophy which made these achieve- 
ments possible. Whether you are a 
hardware salesman, a teacher, an 
artist, a lawyer, or by chance an in- 
ventor, Thomas Edison’s way of 
thinking can help you master your 
problems 

“Hustle” was what the great man 
did all his life. This word runs like 
an electric current through his 
career, and it enabled Edison to 
register 1097 inventions, the largest 


number of patents credited to any 
man who ever lived. But you'll have 
to understand exactly what he 


and challenging creed, 


Huath while you wait! 


BELLAMY MORRIS 


meant by hustling before his advice 
will become a wizard-word for you 

Edison started hustling when he 
was young. At the age of twenty- 
one he was in Boston, working on 
the night-shift at a Western Union 
office. One morning he came back 
to his room about four o’clock. He 
carried a set of Faraday’s works, 
which he could hardly wait to start 
reading. 

His roommate, Milt Adams, awoke 
to find him studying when it was 
time to eat breakfast 

“How about time off for some 
beans?” Adams suggested. 

Edison looked up, turned off the 
gaslight and put on his cap 

“Adams,” he said, “I have got so 
much to do and life is so short that 
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I am going to hustle.” Then he 
started on a run for the boarding 
house dining room. 

The idea of hustling became a 
motto for Edison. Here is the way 
he wrote it out in his unmistakable 
script. “Everything comes to him 
that hustles while he waits.” 

What did he mean by “hustling 
while you wait’? First of all, he al- 
ways hustled with a goal in mind. 
You can see what these goals were 
he wrote them down in notebooks. 
Edison set forth so many goals that 
he couldn’t possibly achieve them all. 

Edison was very clear in express- 
ing his objectives before any work 
was done. He had already thought a 
lot about producing electric light by 
incandescence when he started note- 
book number 184. He pulled at his 
shaggy eyebrow a moment, then 
labeled the book “Electricity vs. Gas 
as General Illuminants.” 

He wrote quickly: “Object: Edison 
to effect exact imitation of all done 
by gas, so as to replace [with] 
lighting by electricity. To improve 
the illumination to such an extent as 
to meet all requirements of natural, 
artificial, and commercial condi- 
tions.” 

Notebook number 184 was soon 
completed. He had nearly 200 books 
filled with his thinking on this sub- 
ject before he gave himself credit 


Thomas Edison inspired many 

of his associates with his go-getting 
philosophy of life. Here 

Edison talks with a man who journeyed 
all the way from 

Chicago to New Jersey to meet him. 
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for achieving his goal, the revolu- 
tionary electric light. 

All the while he was hustling to 
complete one of his projects, Edison 
knew exactly where he stood. Short- 
ly after he started work on a carbon 
button for telephones, he took time 
off for checking. He wrote “n.g.”’ on 
the margin of one of the pages. From 
time to time he added: “l.b.” for lit- 
tle better; “n.b.” for no better; ‘“d.b.,” 
damn bad; “e.,’ meaning encourag- 
ing; and “v.e.” brought him up to 
very encouraging. 

Thirteen months later, when the 
project was completed, he wrote: 
“Rureka” in his largest, most beau- 
tiful script. 

Here’s what Edison had to say 
about this matter of waiting, or hav- 
ing patience: “Many people think of 
inventions as coming on a man all 
in one piece. Things don’t happen 
that way much. The phonograph, 
for example, was a long time coming, 
and it came step by step. For my own 
part it started way back in the days 
of the Civil War, when I was a young 
telegrapher in Indianapolis.” 

Thirteen years went by before he 
produced his first phonograph. But 
years meant nothing to Edison when 
he was hustling along on experi- 
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ments leading to a goal. Just 9000 ex- 
periments were behind him on the 
storage battery problem when an as- 
sociate, W.S. Mallory, observed sad- 
ly: “Isn’t it a shame that with the 
tremendous amount of work you 
have done, you haven’t been able to 
get any results?” 

“Results!” Edison exclaimed. 
“Why, man, I have gotten a lot of 
results. I know 9000 things that won’t 
work.” 

Ten years and some 50,000 ex- 
periments later, he had the storage 
battery mastered. 

Edison’s senses were always alert 
because of his particular kind of 
hustling. No one ever saw him 
hurry; no one ever saw him lazy. 
He found the tempo that was right 
for each thing he did. It was the rate 
of speed at which the work could 
best be accomplished. Edison had his 
tempo geared so that he could work 
for seemingly endless hours without 
losing his enthusiasm or efficiency. 

He credited “hustling” with pull- 
ing his friend, Henry J. Villard, out 
of financial ruin. Here’s Edison’s ac- 
count of the incident. 

“When Villard was all broken 
down, and in a stupor caused by his 
disasters in connection with the 


During the meeting pictured on 
the opposite page, Edison penciled 
this trenchant bit of advice 

on the way to achieve success. 


Northern Pacific, Mrs. Villard sent 
for me to come and cheer him up. 
It was very difficult to rouse him 
from his despair and apathy, but I 
talked about the electric light to 
him, and its development, and told 
him it would help him win it all back 
and put him in his former position. 
Villard made his great rally; he got 
back control of the Northern Pacific. 
Under no circumstances can a hust- 
ler be kept down. If he is only square 
he is bound to get back on his 
fedte. 3” 

Under no circumstances’ was 
Thomas A. Edison kept down. One 
of the most colossal experiments he 
ever made is not generally known 
today because it ended in what the 
world would call failure. He thought 
of a way to separate low-grade iron 
ore magnetically and put it into com- 
mercial form. He spent over two mil- 
lion dollars, built a town, Edison, 
New Jersey, and worked for eight 
years on the project. 


Y ES, HE WAS ABLE to concentrate 
the ore. But in the meantime the 
deposits of rich ore in Minnesota 
put his more expensively milled 
product right out of the market. He 
checked the situation carefully, 
pulled his right eyebrow for several 
seconds... then hustled on to plans 
for the future. He packed up his 
equipment in Edison, New Jersey 
and took the train for Orange. W. S. 
Mallory, his assistant, went along 
with him. 

‘“What’s next?” Mallory asked. 

The train whistle blew. Edison 
cupped his hand over his good ear. 

“What did you say?” he asked. 

“What will we tackle now?” Mal- 
lory shouted over the rumble of the 
starting train. 

Edison sat back and smiled. He 
put his hand on Mallory’s knee. 

“We've learned a lot,” he said. 
“Now, we must put this knowledge 
to some practical use.” He thought a 
moment before he continued. “No 
company I’ve ever been connected 
with actively has failed to pay its 
debts. I don’t expect to have the 
Concentrating Company be an ex- 
ception. We must work out some 
plans to make enough money to pay 
off the debts.” 

Edison looked out of the window. 
Mallory could tell he wasn’t seeing 

(see EDISON page 46) 
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A reporter who slipped behind 
the Iron Curtain 
disguised as an Italian 


Red deseribes 


home and family 








Illustrated by Phoebe Moore 


in the 


communist 


State 


By VINCENT R. TORTORA 


_ IN EAST Berlin are talking 
these days about a member of 
the “Free German Youth,” a Com- 
munist-sponsored children’s organ- 
ization. This particular lad can be 
seen marching proudly in Red 
parades. On his chest gleams a medal 
which the Communist state gives to 
those who have rendered outstand- 
ing service. 

How this youngster got his cher- 
ished medal is, in a sense, symbolic 
of the terrible change which com- 
munism has wrought in family life 
behind the Iron Curtain. 

About one year ago this boy was 
living with his father and brothers 
on a farm near Berlin. His mother 
had been killed in the war. The lad’s 
father was a bitter anti-Communist 
and served as the leader of a clan- 
destine resistance group devoted to 
overthrowing the police state. The 
boy knew nothing about his father’s 
subversive activities. In fact the 
youth had become an ardent Red. He 
was active in the Communist youth 
group and attended many propagan- 
da lectures. 

One evening the Free German 
Youth meeting ended earlier than 
usual and the boy decided to walk 
home through the fields. As he 
neared his house he noticed a ray 
of light shining through a crack in 
the barn. Quietly he moved closer. 
He heard a man denounce the Com- 
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munists, and then listened intently 
while others in the barn discussed 
plans for smuggling contraband 
weapons and radios from free Ger- 
many. Alarmed, the boy ran home 
and jumped in bed. When his dad 
came in later, the boy reported the 
incident. 

The farmer first tried to convince 
his son that he’d been mistaken. But 
when the youth persistently declared 
that he was going to the police in 
the morning, the father confessed. He 
told the boy that he was, in fact, 
the leader of this resistance group. 
He pleaded for his son’s confidence. 

Early the next morning the youth 
slipped out of bed and ran to the 
nearest police station. That same 
night, police surrounded the barn 
and caught all of the anti-Com- 
munists. They were taken into cus- 
tody and have not been heard from 
since. 

A month later Wilhelm Pieck, 
president of the East German Social- 
ist Republic, gave the boy a medal 
for betraying his father. 

This was reported to me 
some time after I spent thirty days 
behind the Iron Curtain as an “ob- 
server” at a Red youth rally. I was 
allowed to attend because I had se- 
cured forged credentials which iden- 
tified me as a Red Italian newspaper 
reporter. I stayed in a number of 
homes in Red Germany, and so I was 
not too surprised to hear about the 
boy betraying his father. For the 
Communist dictators are shrewdly 
poisoning the minds of youth in the 
Iron Curtain countries. They are 
teaching the kids that loyalty to the 
State supersedes loyalty to one’s own 
parents and to God. 


story 


In several of the Communist cities 
I was put up as a guest in the home 
of one of the Red officials or func- 
tionaries. There were usually chil- 
dren or other relatives in the house. 
The children wore, constantly, their 
blue shirts and the numerous em- 
blems and medallions that go with 
membership in Communist youth or- 
ganizations. Each of the parents also 
wore emblems denoting participa- 
tion in several Communist groups or 
programs. 


Qurwarpty, the parent-child re- 
lationship appeared similar to our 
own. Parents and children called 
each other familiarly and _ teased 
back and forth. The children squab- 
bled among themselves. But even so, 
I observed an indefinable underly- 
ing factor that distinguished Com- 
munist families from those in free 
countries. I got the feeling that par- 
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ents and children had resigned their 
lives to an organization far superior 
to the family—the State. 

In conversations and interviews I 
spoke with children, teachers, moth- 
ers and fathers. I gained from these 
interviews the following impres- 
sions: 

The family and the home have an 
important function in the Commu- 
nist society. This is completely po- 
litical and economic and cannot be 
compared with the religious and 
moral functions of the Christian 
home and family. 

The father is always subject to 
communal and state authority, which 
can and do assume the position of 
leadership normally exercised by the 
parents. When the youngsters recog- 
nize the State as the supreme au- 
thority, then it becomes logical for 
them to act as the German boy who 
betrayed his dad. After all, who was 
more important? His father or the 
exalted State? 

“T am the great leader and ideal 
of my children—until they are old 
enough to know of and understand 
about the great leaders of the State,” 
said one father who also was a very 
active Communist functionary in 
East Germany. “From that point on, 
I am the interpreter of the will of our 
great leaders in the eyes of my chil- 
dren. ...I am the first teacher of dis- 
cipline which will eventually in- 
crease my children’s productivity for 
the State....” 

No father dares deny the teachings 
of the state leaders. Both mother and 
father are completely subservient, in 
conversing with their children, to the 
dogmatic, dominating will of the 
State. 

I heard many rumors about chil- 
dren who, though not directly re- 
porting their parents, spoke unfavor- 
ably about the State in the presence 
of teachers or government function- 
aries. In these cases, the source of 
such information is traced and the 
parents are severely warned. If 
counterteaching by the parents con- 
tinues, the children are removed 
from the home and placed in state 
institutions where no “improper” in- 
fluences exist. Needless to say, par- 
ents have no sovereignty whatever 
in choosing the type of education 
their children receive. There is only 
one school and one teacher—the 
State. 

A teacher in an elementary school 
said this to me: “In my small town 
there is a great need for tradesmen. 
We have no need for doctors or pro- 
fessional men. So when our youth 
come to us for educational guidance, 


we place them in fields where their 
contribution to the State would be 
greater.” That a youth has obvious 
talent for law or medicine makes no 
difference—the State dictates how he 
shall make his living. 

Parents who accept their role as 
child-producing servants of the 
State come to accept the intensive 
propaganda and the state programs 
as being expressions of the “people’s 
will.” To be a good parent by the 
Communist standard, one must... 

Know the teachings of the State 

(see HOME AND FAMILY page 45) 
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MONTGOMERY CITY, MISSOURI conducted a turkey 
shoot to raise money for welfare work. Fifty-three 
birds were killed. 

COLUMBIA, KENTUCKY conducted an auction to raise 
money for underprivileged child work. 

NEW ROCKFORD, NORTH DAKOTA organized a rec- 
reation center for teen-agers. 

SUBURBAN STAMFORD, CONNECTICUT raised money 
to buy a television set for the children’s ward of a 
local hospital. 

BLACKFOOT, IDAHO provides transportation so that 
adults and children living on a nearby Indian reser- 
vation can be taken to a tuberculosis X-ray clinic. 

EMPORIA, KANSAS helped high school students find 
part-time employment. 

MADISON, MINNESOTA sponsored a _ stag 
farmers. 

FORT BENTON, MONTANA helped conduct a county- 
wide collection campaign for the Christian Rural 
Overseas Program, better known as CROP. (Food 
contributions collected through CROP are sent to 
hungry people in foreign countries.) 

BRUNSWICK, GEORGIA provided movies for a_ boys’ 
club. 

RICHLANDS, GRAHAM and BLUEFIELD, VIRGINIA co- 

appearance of the United States 


party for 


sponsored an 


Marine Band. Each club made a profit of about $400. 
DANVILLE, KENTUCKY put on a minstrel show to raise 
money for underprivileged child work. 


Ss 


FLORENCE, ALABAMA made a net profit of $1445 by sell- 
ing 4000 copies of a special newspaper edition. The 
money will be used to finance several projects, in- 
cluding a dental clinic for underprivileged children. 

CARLSBAD, NEW MEXICO helped the local SPEBSQSA 
(Society for the Preservation and Encouragement of 
Barbershop Quartet Singing in America) stage a 
songfest featuring several prominent barbershop 
quartets. 

ASHLAND, WISCONSIN provides supervision for a skiing, 
skating and sledding area that is used by young 
people. Members of the club also built a shelter 
house where the kids could get warm. 

MAYFIELD, OHIO bought a flag for a Boy Scout troop. 

GRAND ISLAND, NEBRASKA collected $4300 that was 
used to buy an important piece of equipment for the 
local hospital. 

HENDERSONVILLE, NORTH CAROLINA bought a bicycle 
rack for a school. 

ALEXANDRIA, MINNESOTA is sponsoring a 4-H radio 
speaking contest. 

TEKOA, WASHINGTON took a busload of schoolteachers 
on a conservation tour. The purpose: to show the 
educators how farmers are promoting conservation. 

PARIS, TEXAS took 1500 children to the circus. 

ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN helped equip a children’s craft 
center. 

BENTONVILLE, ARKANSAS helps the local Boy Scout 
district conduct boards of review. 














Left, Benicia, California Club President Al LeFevre and Kiwanian Frank Clymo inspect a war surplus building which the club 
converted into the attractive Girl Scout headquarters shown at the right. Benicia Kiwanians spent eighteen months raising 
money and doing the physical labor. Center, Kiwanian Frank Passalacqua hoists the flag at the formal dedication ceremony. 
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SANTA BARBARA, CALIFORNIA built a youth center. 
Club members did most of the construction work 
and secured materials at cost. 

The project was financed by several money-rais- 
ing ventures, including one that was both unortho- 
dox and impromptu. Right after the Presidential 
election, one of the club members, a staunch Demo- 
crat, stood up in a meeting and offered to donate ten 
dollars to the club treasury as a “loser’s fee.” Other 
men followed suit, in some cases explaining the 
reasons for their contributions. 

Said one Kiwanis druggist: “I’ve been selling so 
many headache pills to Democrats lately that I want 
to give some of my profits to the building fund.” 
Whereupon a storekeeper offered a donation. It was, 
he said jokingly, what he would save due to a 
lessening of red tape under the new administration. 
Soon Kiwanians were fighting to get the floor. When 
the total reached $300, one man offered to double the 





Members of the Willow Glen, San Jose, California club 
amount. pitched in to help Kiwanian Constant R. Johnson, a pastor, 
“We had so much excitement that we forgot the build a new church. Here are some of the volunteer roofers. 
speaker,” reports Kiwanian “Jac” Jacquemain. “He 
contributed $20 for not having to speak.” 

As a result of this postelection buffoonery, the 
club’s building fund was increased by $800 and the 
youth center was completed. 

HAMMONTON, NEW JERSEY visited three old people’s 
homes and gave the inmates candy or tobacco. 
LONGVIEW, WASHINGTON sponsors a Boy Scout troop 
of forty members, in which there are eight Eagles. 
The national average is that one out of 225 Scouts 

reach Scouting’s most exalted rank. 

CONNEAUT LAKE, PENNSYLVANIA arranged for con- 
struction of a roadway into a Boy Scout camping 
area after other civic groups had failed to secure 
legal clearance for the road. Members of a special 
Kiwanis committee met with the property owners 
and raised $500 that was needed to finance the 
project. 

SPENCER, IOWA furnishes a trophy each year to the out- 
standing FFA chapter in the locality. 

MARYVILLE, MISSOURI is collecting clothing for dis- 
tribution to needy people overseas. 

PALATKA, FLORIDA sponsored a concert at which five County deputies place a seal of approval on a high school 
bands from nearby cities competed for prizes. The student’s bike during an inspection program sponsored by 
Kiwanis club provided lunch for all the musicians. the Kiwanis Club of Anderson Hills, Forestville, Ohio. 








During the clothing collection drive sponsored by the Kiwanis To dramatize the need for safe driving, the Kiwanis Club 
Club of Gainesville, Georgia these and many other Boy Scouts of Bridgewater, Nova Scotia entered this graphic float in a 
picked up contributions, that were given to deserving people. community parade. The club won first prize for its creation. 
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Kiwanian Willard Martin, director of the youth camp main- 
tained by the Knoxville, Tennessee club, gives handicraft 
instruction. The young man on the left is Jack Prince, past 
governor of the Kentucky-Tennessee Key Club District. 
PASCAGOULA, MISSISSIPPI helped set up a safety pro- 
gram to protect schoolchildren at street crossings. 
WEBSTER, SOUTH DAKOTA provides magazines and 
other reading matter for the inmates of a convales- 
cent home. 
ROY, UTAH is working to extend telephone and electric 
service in the area. 
DEARBORN, MICHIGAN built a cattle barn on the 4-H 
Club fairgrounds. The club bought the materials and 
did the work 
PORTLAND, OREGON conducted a chrysanthemum show 
to raise money for underprivileged child work. 
LAYTON, UTAH supervises a school recreation program 
WEST CHESTER, PENNSYLVANIA bought blood bank 
facilities for the community hospital. 
SALISBURY, MARYLAND helped reorganize and reacti- 
vate a Scout troop. 

ONAWA, LOWA arranged a Career Day during which 260 
high school students explored various vocations. 
FALLON, NEVADA helps finance the operation of a state 

home for unfortunate children. 
SPARTA. NEW JERSEY is installing scoreboards at the 
local baseball field. 





Frank Miller, president of the Park Forest, Illinois club, 
and Kiwanian John Moake, right, present a record player and 


public address system to representatives of a club-spon- 


sored teen-age group. The gift was financed by a pancake sale. 


OLD YORK ROAD, PENNSYLVANIA is working to ar- 
range a rehearing for a convict. His family is des- 
titute. 

HOMINY, OKLAHOMA installed lights at a high school 
tennis court which the club built. 

DAYTON VIEW, DAYTON, OHIO helped conduct a scrap 
paper drive. Profits are being used to buy new uni- 
forms for the high school band. 

SILVER CREEK, NEW YORK gave prizes to 4-H young- 
sters for growing potatoes and raising chickens. 

BARABOO, WISCONSIN sponsors a continual tree-plant- 


ing program. 


MORGANTON, NORTH CAROLINA helps pay the salary 


of a Bible teacher at the local high school. 

ANNAPOLIS, MARYLAND secured eighteen musical in- 
struments for a high school band. 

THE HANOVERS, NEW JERSEY arranged for local 
strawberry growers to meet and discuss their com- 
mon problems. 

DADEVILLE, ALABAMA furnished milk to a crippled 
children’s clinic. 

WATERVILLE, MAINE conducted a “Christmas party in 
reverse.” Children attending the affair brought pres- 
ents which were later given to needy youngsters. 


yarn 
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Auctioneer Sam Lyons, a member of the Kiwanis Club of Plum Creek Valley, Pennsylvania, sells one of the prize chickens 
raised by boys who took part in the club-sponsored capon-raising project. 
from the auction were used to finance a party for underprivileged children from the area. 


Next to Sam is Kiwanian Fred Wohlin. 
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Two counselors at Camp Coffey, built by the Kiwanis Club 
of Radford, Virginia, help girls with handicraft work. The club 
contributed about $1200 to complete the ambitious project. 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA built a “Kiwanis Kiddie Land” for 
children less than ten years old. The play area, which 
cost $15,000 to develop, contains swings, seesaws, 
castle towers, slide boards, merry-go-rounds, chairs 
and a sand pile. 

NEW ROCHELLE, NEW YORK has shipped more than 
120,000 small bandages to disaster areas in India, 
Ceylon, Chile, British West Indies, Korea and other 
countries. 

EL CENTRO, CALIFORNIA conducted a “Homecoming 
Sunday” to increase attendance at all local churches. 
Well in advance of the appointed day, newspapers 
and radio stations began publicizing the project. 
Merchants inserted go-to-church reminders in their 
advertising, and on the week before Homecoming 
Sunday, many people phoned their friends, urging 
them to attend church. The result: All churches 
were packed, some to overflowing. And attendance 
has since shown a marked increase. 

WEST AKRON, OHIO provided therapeutic equipment 
for cerebral palsied children. 

SHELBURNE FALLS, MASSACHUSETTS bought a new 
ambulance for the community. Money was raised by 
an amateur night and a three-day bazaar. The gift 
from the Kiwanis club makes possible, for the first 
time, twenty-four-hour ambulance service in Shel- 


burne Falls. 
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When Al See, a former member of the Mesa, Arizona club, died, 
Mesa Kiwanians found a new house for his family. Here are 
some of the club members at work decorating the new residence. 


LENOIR, NORTH CAROLINA bought robes for a high 
school glee club. 

NEW YORK, NEW YORK is providing five $100 scholar- 
ships to orthopedically handicapped children. 

ROCK RAPIDS, IOWA sponsored a safety demonstration 
for gas station operators, garagemen, cleaners and 
other people engaged in service industries. 

MISSOULA, MONTANA is planning a campaign to sell 
Easter seals. 

NEWTON, NORTH CAROLINA is working with city of- 
ficials on the problem of municipal water fluorida- 
tion. 

QUINCY, FLORIDA organized a cadet squadron of the 
Civil Air Patrol. 

IOLA, KANSAS helped the chamber of commerce stage a 
parade. 

BLOUNTVILLE, TENNESSEE sponsors a volunteer fire 
department. 

LAKEVIEW, BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN is providing 
ice skating facilities for boys and girls. 

NORTH BURNABY, BRITISH COLUMBIA is collecting 
toys for children confined in the provincial insane 
asylum. 

PLATTSBURGH, NEW YORK sponsored showing of a 
safe-driving film to students in four high schools. 

RUTLAND, VERMONT is buying therapeutic equipment 
for the Vermont Association of the Crippled. 











Above is the clinic that was built by the Kiwanis Club of Newport News, Virginia. It is also the headquarters for the com- 
munity’s Visiting Nurse Association. A board of directors comprised of five Kiwanians supervises operation of the clinic. 
Right, Dr. Foy Vann, who has conducted the clinic since it began, examines an attentive young patient with a sore foot. 
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MASSACHUSETTS conducted a special Ki- 
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Kiwanians were on hand to help the 


school celebrate its 150th anniversary. 


HARTFORD CITY, 


f commerce. 


a chamber « 
leadership for this project, the club raised $300 for 
the chamber by holding a pancake supper 


GUILFORI 


the area 


sters 


MAINE 
Santa Claus to visit 


arranged for 
each grammar sc 


Presents were giver 


two me 


INDIANA spearheaded organization of 
In addition to providing 


n dressed as 


hool class in 


1 to some 500 young- 


THE BRONX, NEW YORK helped raise money for the 
local YWCA. 


MARTINS FERRY, 


ing in favor of a school tax proposal. 
ARKANSAS maintains at one drugstore a 


BLYTHEVILLE, 
medical supplies charge account for t 


needy 


families which are 


welfare authorities 


ENGLEWOOD, CHICAGO, 


OHIO sponsored newspaper advertis- 


he benefit of 


recommended by county 


ILLINOIS collected more than 


300 pounds of medicine from doctors in South Chica- 
The supplies were sent to the Maryknoll Mission 


in Pusan, 
School 


collect 


Key 


Korea 


Club 


Members 


helped their 


the materials. 


of the 


Parker High 


Kiwanis sponsors 


THE END 





With medical supplies collected by 


club are, left to right, 


originator 
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of 


the 


idea; 


Kiwanians 


the Englewood, Chicago 


O'Hanlon 


President Ray Blunt, Jr.; Mrs. Showel, 
and Viezens. 


YOUTH serves JOUTH 





A successful vocational fair was sponsored by the Key 
Club of Duncan U. Fletcher High School at Jacksonville 
Beach, Florida. Over 500 students conferred with busi- 
ness and professional leaders regarding their career 
interests. ... At Memphis, Tennessee the Treadwell High 
School Key Club runs a movie projector for the student 
body. This group also has placed mirrors in all rest 
rooms... . Selling milk at lunchtime is one of the recent 
projects of the Meadville, Pennsylvania High School 
Key Club. The sale of programs at home football games 
and sale of milk have raised $400 for this club’s treasury. 
Members also set up a wrecked car with a “dead 
dummy” to encourage safe driving. .. . A go-to-church 
day was sponsored by the Pitman, New Jersey High 
School Key Club. Each member took someone with him 
to church on a specified Sunday. This group also pre- 
sents a scholarship annually to Glassboro State Teach- 

s’ College. ... A basketball game between the faculty 
and Key Club members netted $48 for the treasury of 
the Gallup Senior High School group at Gallup, New 
Mexico. Key Clubbers also assist with the children’s 


playground 


SarETY CAMPAIGN signs were made and distributed 
throughout the city of New Orleans, Louisiana by the 
Key Club of Alcee Fortier High School. Over 125 signs 
were made from lumber donated by local Kiwanians. .. . 
William Hutchinson, member of the Manor-Millersville 
High School Key Club at Lancaster, Pennsylvania, re- 
cently won first place in the “Voice of Democracy” con- 
test sponsored by the Junior Chamber of Commerce. Bill 
won second prize in the Key Club International ora- 
torical contest for 1952. . . . Key Clubbers at Fort 
Lauderdale High School in Fort Lauderdale, Florida help 
students cross streets safely during lunch hour. 


Ar DeLand, Florida the Key Club of Deland High 
School put on a minstrel show which netted $350. This 
Key Club’s slogan is, “Through all the projects that we 
seek, nothing is too hard or nothing too weak!” 

Volunteer work for the Ground Observer Corps is a 
community service performed by the Santa Rosa High 
School Key Club at Santa Rosa, California. ... A fif- 
teenth anniversary party for members, parents, Ki- 
wanians and ex-Key Clubbers was held by the Key 
Club of Lincoln High School at Ellwood City, Pennsyl- 
venia. The celebration was financed with money which 
the Key Clubbers collected by selling soft drinks at 


football games. 


A sHoesuine day was sponsored by the Key Club of 
Monrovia-Duarte High School, Monrovia, California. 
The boys raised more than $45 in one day by shining 
shoes at lunchtime and between classes. .. . The Key 
Club of Woodrow Wilson High School at Washington, 
D.C. sponsored “Woodrow Wilson Day” at the local 
amusement park. . . . The Yellowstone Key Club at 
Billings High School, Billings, Montana, collected fifteen 
and one-half tons of paper from an area of 133 city 
blocks. The profit of $125 will be used for painting 
crossing lines at grade schools, angle parking lines in 
front of the high school and hopscotch patterns at the 
grade schools. THE END 
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RAISE SUBSTANTIAL” FUNDS 
THIS EASY WAY 
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Looking for a really praé 
ing money for your Club? 
Don’t overlook SELECT-O-VEND® Thi 
ing unit is proving the biggest Club money-maket 
Ball Gum machine, so popular back in 1944. Eyer 
easy to operate, SELECT-O-VEND gives the public 
of 8 leading gums and candies, in convenient l-cent 
Place a few of these proved money-makers around towne 
with your emblem on each unit—and watch your Club’s incomé 
zoom. Remember: each SELECT-O-VEND pays for itself... 


out of tts own earnings! 





See The Easy, Steady Profit You Make! 


With 100 Select-O-Vends: Sales Sales Sales 

(1¢ Hershey, Dentyne, etc.) iris peer | $500.00 $1000.00 
Coat. of mdse. (APPPOk. } <..c..cscccscctccces sx £3.00 235.00 470.00 
NOOR POOR) ic daw een as ees aden ees eee $53.00 $265.00 $530.00 


under Ownership Plan) 








, 


Use Either Of 2 Money-Making Plans! 


PLAN 1: OUTRIGHT OWNERSHIP. Under this plan, 
the Club purchases all SELECT-O-VENDS used— 
handles all servicing—receives all profits. 

PLAN 2: OFFICIAL SPONSORSHIP. Under this plan, 
the Club merely sponsors operation of SELECT-O- 
VENDS by individuals—gets share of income. 

















CONFECTION: CANDY AND GUM SUPPLY ARRANGED THRU US 


SEND THIS COUPON FOR ALL DETAILS FREE / 


1.C.M. CORPORATION (Dept. K-2) OMe 6606 cscelesire 
105 No. Clark St. 
Chicago 2, Ill. 


Gentlemen: Please send us full details on SELECT-O-VEND. 
[] We are especially interested in the SPONSORSHIP PLAN. 
[] We are primarily interested in OUTRIGHT OWNERSHIP. 





Write in for your opportunity to own and 
operate a route of money-making ‘'Select-O- 

















RMU DOI a cccicitedsscanctninbalciencgtokackiestensoree cba ees SIONS: ....-aacsseirnaseisiisreswumien Vends” sponsored by your club. 
EOE LT Tee REN ER TT RP . 
mush 1.C.M. CORPORATION 
. Dept. K-2 
_ TE ae See sisal chibi aly Zone........ BUN. insvcntcnivericcesenasinin 105 No. Clark St. 
CHICAGO 2 ILLINOIS 
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Last Fatt the telephone rang in the home of C. C. 
Parsons, secretary of the Barrie, Ontario club. 

“Hello, Charlie,” said the voice at the othe: 
the line. “This is John Steele from the Hickory Kiwanis 
club in North Carolina.” 

It took a minute for the significance of these words to 
register in Charlie’s mind. For many days he had been 
absorbed in planning his club’s thirtieth anniversary 
dinner, and as a gesture of International good will he 
had sent two complimentary tickets to the Hickory club. 
(They had written Barrie a note of congratulation on 
forthcoming birthday.) But Charlie hadn’t 
dreamed that any Hickory Kiwanian would accept the 
invitation. Why Hickory was about 1200 miles south of 
Barrie! 

But the man at the other end of the line insisted that 
he was Kiwanian John Steele from Hickory. So Charlie 
asked John to come over to his house. (Kiwanian Steele 
had phoned from downtown Barrie.) A few minutes 
later John and his wife Lillian arrived at Secretary 
Parson's door. 


Barrie’s 


That same evening John and Lillian helped the Ki- 
wanis Club of Barrie celebrate three decades of service 
to the community. 

During the evening John made a speech in which he 
explained the unique good will mission that he and his 
wife had undertaken. The week before, the youngest of 
their children had gone away to college, and the couple 





gE ee 


When the two-year-old Kiwanis Club of North Niagara Falls, 
New York topped the monthly ranking score of its parent, the 
“uptown” club, the youngsters staged a burlesque funeral, 


above. The sponsoring club was “buried with full honors.” 
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end of 





suddenly felt the urge to take a vacation. About that 
time the letter from Barrie arrived, and so the Steeles 
decided to visit Canada. Without sending word that they 
were coming, John and Lillian climbed into their car 
and drove North. 

“The anniversary program we had planned was fine,” 
reports Secretary Parsons, “but John and Lillian Steele 
definitely stole the show.” 

“One could not imagine two more gracious ambas- 
sadors than the Steeles,” adds Ernie Lewis, also a mem- 
ber of the Barrie club. “Their presence at the banquet 
was like the warmth of the Southern sun. This original 
toast which John proposed at the end of his little speech 
is worthy of being framed in the Kiwanis hall of Inter- 
national friendship: ‘Here’s to the borderline without an 
iron curtain; where all it takes to cross it is a Kiwanis 
service card. May all nations look and learn that we may 
have a world at peace.’ 


More tHan 200 San Diego, California Kiwanians and 
their wives enjoyed an all-male fashion show. A club 
member who runs a clothing store provided the garments 
and eight men acted as models. 


“ ° . . . 
Capron, NesrasKa is run by Kiwanis. The mayor, city 
member of the council are 

THE END 


manager and all but one 
Kiwanians. 


stl 
we 
a 
eo - 
- 
- 
- 
- 
“ 
we 





a ' 
Robert McCullough photo 
Walter Ingram, twenty-four years a member of the General 
Office staff, recently celebrated his golden wedding anni- 
versary with his wife, Betty. He is a Legion of Honor 
member and has a twenty-seven-year perfect attendance record. 
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FOOD ADVENTURING 
(From page 13) 
Saddle of Hare or Boned Fried 
Chicken. 


STEAKS, CHOPS 
Rep CoacH GriLu,* 7 East 58th. A 


most colorful, comfortable place 
whieh gives high value in charcoal- 
broiled steak with French-fried 
onions and baked potato. 

Hickory House,* 144 West 52nd. 
Has a_ long-established reputation 
for steaks and chops broiled over 
hickory charcoal. Note the win- 
dowed ice-box showing off luscious 
aging steaks. Also has open kitchen. 
You can get many other eats here, 
too. 


PEN AND PeEnciL,* 203 East 45th. 
Started as a hangout for hungry 
editors and writers from nearby 
publishing offices. Start your din- 
ner with Onion Soup. A “plush” 
place for steaks. 

Ye Oupe Cuop Hovuse,* 118 Cedar 
Street (downtown). A place ac- 


tually as old as the US! Get your- 
self some big Mutton Chops or steak. 
Game in season. Quite an atmos- 
pheric old place. 

INDIA-HINDU-JAPANESE-JAVANESE 
East OF SUEZ,* 52 East 55th. Plenty 
of hot curries here—beef, lamb, fish, 
vegetable. Also the skewered lamb 
—Shish-ke-bab, and even Javanese 





dishes. Try Curried Chicken or 
Shrimp, with rice. 

KaracuI,~ 144 West 46th. Indian 
and Pakistan foods. Curries of all 
kinds. 

Mryako,* 20 West 56th. The only 
Japanese restaurant. Good, but 
limited to a few dishes. Order 


Tempura (butterfly shrimp) and/or 
Sukiyaki, a Japanese version of chop 
suey. It’s cooked right on your 
table. 
Ho.ianp House Taverne,” 10 Rocke- 
feller Plaza. Serves the famous 
Rijstafel Javanese dinner on Mon- 
days and Wednesdays. (Twenty- 
one items of food!) 
SPANISH-MEXICAN 
XocuHitL, 146 West 46th. Genuine 
Mexican dishes, Chili, Chicken with 
Chocolate Sauce, Baked Bananas 
and many other exotic dishes. 
Ext Cuarro, 4 Charles Street, Green- 
wich -Village. Both Mexican and 
Spanish specialties. 
Fornos, 236 West 52nd. The usual 
Spanish dishes—try Arroz con Pollo 
(chicken with Spanish rice). 


SWEDISH-FINNISH-DANISH 
THREE Crowns,* 12 East 54th. Order 
only the smorgasbord. Your selec- 
tion is made from the huge smorgas- 
bord table of forty or fifty cold items 
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and a few simple hot ones. Go up | 
to the table a second time for more. 
Rep Brick, 147 East 5lst. A good, 
reasonably priced Swedish smorgas- 
bord. 

CopENHAGEN, 3 East 52nd. A superb 
Danish version of the smorgasbord 
called “cold table.” <A particularly 
bountiful one. 

FINLAND House, 39 East 50th. Fin- 
nish smorgasbord and special dishes. 
JEWISH-POLISH-ROMANIAN 
POLONAISE,* 230 East 5lst. Very 
good Polish specialties; has candle- 

light and music. 
BerKowI11z’s RESTAURANT, 163 Allen 
(down on the East Side). The great 


Jewish-Romanian “ghetto” is well 
worth a_ visit—especially Orchard 


Street, the pushcart area. Romanian 
Broil is a specialty; entertainment. 
Linpy s.* 1626 and 1655 Broadway. 
Famous as a hangout for theatrical 
folk. Many Jewish, Romanian, Polish 
specialties. Try a steak or Ragout 
of Beef Tenderloin or a Julienne of 
Chicken Mexicaine. For dessert try 
Lindy’s Cheesecake or, Strawberry 
Shortcake. 

Po.iakoFrrF’s, 121 West 45th. Excel- 
lent all-around Jewish restaurant. 
FarM Foop RESTAURANT, 40th near 
Sixth Avenue. Good Borsht Soup, 
Cheese Blintzes, bounteous Vege- 
tarian Dinners, Salads, Latjes (po- 
tato pancakes) or the noted 
Jewish dish, Gefilte Fish. 

Manny Wotr’s Cuop House, 49th 
and Third Avenue. A _ good place 
for a big steak or Filet Mignon. 


SWISS 


most 


Swiss Pavituton, 38 East 50th, and 
Swiss Care, 348 West 46th. Both 


these restaurants use more or less 
French cuisine. Try a Swiss Cheese 
Fondue. 


AMERICAN, NEW ENGLAND, 
SOUTHERN, CREOLE, ENGLISH, 
IRISH 


Drury LANE, 5 East 57th. Various 
traditional, regional American 
dishes, all served with hot popovers. 
ABSINTHE HovuseE,* 103 West 48th. 
Copy of the noted New Orleans 
Creole place. Try Shrimp Remoul- 
ade, Crayfish Bisque, Duck Nor- 
mandie, Pompano en _ Papillote, 
Pecan Pie. 
CorTILe,* 37 West 43rd. Excellent 
variety American food, amid unusu- 
ally decorated surroundings. (An 
elaborate, artistic copy of an Italian 
street.) Character analysis, too, if 
you want it. 
Keen’s Coop Hovuse,* 72 West 36th. 
Old and charming place. Order the | 
house specialty, Mutton Chop with | 
Idaho Baked Potato. Note decora- | 
(see FOOD ADVENTURING page 40) 


Civitan Air 
Rifle Club 
(Hagerstown, 
Md.) members 
on firing line 





6 AIR RIFLERY PROGRAM Features: 


@ NO RIFLE RANGE NEEDED! Any 20 foot 
space indoors or out; corrugated cartons for back- 
stops! @ COSTS ALMOST NOTHING TO 
START AND OPERATE. @ NO AIR RIFLES 
TO BUY! Most 8 thru 14 juniors have Daisys or 
ean borrow one. @ 168 SHOTS FOR ONLY 5c! 
@ SPECIAL “SHORT” 15 FOOT AIR RIFLE 
QUALIFICATION COURSES APPROVED BY 
NRA. Shooters can earn NRA Awards. @ SUC- 
CESSFULLY TEST-PROVEN in camps, clubs. 
BECAUSE: A Daisy is not a 

* pneumatic or com- 
pressed air gun. It cannot be 
“‘pumped up”’ to increase power! 
A Daisy is a low “‘factory-limited” 
power short-range spring-type air 
rifle—best and safest of its kind for 
teaching juniors safe gun handling; 
—since 1888! 










TO START 
A JUNIOR 
AIR RIFLE 









air rifles 





ee 


FREE BOOKLET COUPON 


DAISY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Dept. C-123, Piymouth, Michigan, U.S.A. 


r 
i 
i Gentlemen: Send your Free “How To Start 
i A Junior Air Rifle Club” booklet. 

i 


GROUP NAME (if any)... 2... bie ee 
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FOOD ADVENTURING 
(From page 39) 
tions with patron’s clay pipes dating 
half a century back. 
Litrte Otp Mansion Patio,* 244 
East 54th. Offers both Southern and 


New Orleans Creole cookery. Spe- 
cialties: Baked Chicken Carolina, 
Lobster with Black Walnut and 
Sherry Dressing, Pecan Pie. 

Vuyte’s, 145 Fulton Street. New 
England dishes. Fish, curries, et 
cetera. Try their Finnan Haddie, 


Bay Scallops, Frog’s Legs or Mulli- 
gatawny 

Rep Coacu Gritt, 7 East 58th; Town 
284 Park Avenue; 


AND COUNTRY, 

Cavanaucn’s, 258 West 23rd; Jack 
Dempsey’s, Broadway near 49th; 
Mary Evizasetn’s, 6 East 37th; 


Susan Pater, 4 West 49th; Wuire 
Turkey, 12 East 49th; FRrAuNCcE’s 
TAVERN, Broad and Pearl Streets. 
(Here is where George Washington 
made his farewell address. ) 


RUSSIAN-ROMANIAN 
Russian Tea Room,* 150 West 57th. 
Excellent Russian dishes, from Blini 
with Caviar on to Beef Stroganoff 
Shashlik Caucasian (skewered 
beef). Have Borsht (beet 
soup) and Pirojok. 

Russian Bear,* 645 Lexington Ave- 
nue. Same line of Russian dishes, 
with some entertainment. 


or 
flaming 


ITALIAN 
Luiai's, Sixth Avenue between 9th 
and 10th Streets, Greenwich Village. 
A fine Italian place with all the fa- 
mous Italian dishes, from Antipasto 
to start with, to Spaghetti with Clam 
Sauce to Veal Parmegiana. Don’t 


order spaghetti—order Linguini. 
Looks like spaghetti, but tastes much 
better. Order it cooked al dente 
(not too soft). 

Astr’s,* 13 West 12th Street, Green- 
wich Village. A place famous not 
only for good Italian food, but also 
for its informal musical entertain- 
ment. Ask for any aria from an 
Italian opera and the chances are 
it'll be sung for you. Try Lobster 
Fra Diavolo here. 

BarBeETTAa’s,* 321 West 46th. A place 
with quite a history. Used to be 
located just behind the Metropolitan 
Opera, and had sawdust on the floor. 
Caruso and other operatic greats 
loved it. Now the place is popular 
for fine North Italian cookery. Get 
Giardiniera Soup, Chicken Caccia- 
Barbetta, 


tora, Sweetbreads a la 
Chicken Livers au Madera, Italian 
Style Tripe, Curried’ Boneless 
Chicken—or just vegetables a la 
carte. 

I now throw in a few off-track 


suggestions for those who like to go 
to extremes. If you want to treat 
yourself to an expensive, whiz-bang 
French meal, go to the CHATEAU- 
BRIAND, 131 East 54th. Order some 
Escargots Bourguignone (broiled 
snails); then Frogs Legs Provencale 
or Chicken Flambé en Armagnac, or 
(if they have it that day) Capon 
Braisé Fin au Champagne. For 
dessert try Ananas Frais au Kirsch. 
All this, not including wine, will 
cost you about eight or more dollars 
per person. 

Matson Mario, 305 East 57th. Small, 
quiet, North Italian (Milanese) cook- 
ery; not so much garlic or paste or 
olive oil. Try Baked Oysters, Mine- 


strone Soup, Chicken a la Romano. 


Perhaps, on the other hand, you'll 
enjoy a very inexpensive Spanish 
place down in Greenwich Village. 
It’s run by Louis, an ex-bull-fighter, 
and he serves fine Paella with Lob- 
ster. The dish will set you back only 
$2 per person. Try the Garlic Soup 
also, if you think you can take it. The 
restaurant is called the SEeviLLa, and 
it’s located at 62 Charles Street. 

You may also enjoy a twenty- 
minute ride down the bay on the 
famous Staten Island ferry, a sea 
journey that is now probably the 
biggest nickel’s worth in the whole 
US! You get a fine view of the city 
and the Statue of Liberty. You in- 
hale plenty of salty air, then take a 
short bus ride from the ferry termi- 
nal to Meurot’s excellent and rea- 
sonably priced restaurant. Order a 
Roast Duck or Lobster dinner, and 
then see New York after dark on the 
return ferry journey. 

Maybe you would find the famous 
AUTOMAT restaurants (nickel-in- 
the-slot) a novelty (nobody cooks 
vegetables any better). Or a sim- 
ple cafeteria like STrewart’s (look 
in the telephone book for the near- 
est one); or 42ND STREET CAFETERIA, 
42nd near Sixth; or Rosorr’s, 43rd 


near Broadway; or HeEctor’s, on 
Times Square, and on 42nd near 
Broadway. Howarp JOHNSON has 
restaurants scattered around the 


city. Consult telephone book. 

If you’re looking for dinner and 
dance places, go to the Taft Hotel 
GrILL, with Vincent Lopez’ or- 
chestra, the Plaza Prerstan Room, 
the Pierre’s CoTrLton Room or the 
Sherry Netherland’s Carnavat Room 
(which features a gypsy orchestra). 

As for night clubs, I won’t com- 
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EASY 









WAY -~ MEA 


A KIWANIS NATURAL 


from California's Oasis 
tree ripened Natural 
honeysweet Dates. 


Now Is THE TIME 


Start Doing a Big Job 
With Little Effort 


- «ee Sell Kiwanis Dates ..... 








TO 
MAKE 
MONEY 


YOUR CLUB CAN 
BUILD FOR THE FUTURE 


WITH 


KIWANIS DATES 





Please send me information on how our 
‘lub can raise money this new and easy 
way by selling these large, top-quality 
California dates. 


NAME 





KIWANIS CLUB Box 813 
Santa Monica, California 
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ment much—but give you a few 
names: LATIN QuaRTER, 48th and 
Broadway; Two Gutrars, 244 East 
14th (Russian entertainment, Rus- 
sian food); CHATEAU MaAprip, 42 
West 58th; Et Cuico, 80 Grove 
Street, Greenwich Village (Spanish- 
Mexican food and entertainment). 
Also in Greenwich Village, the 
VILLAGE Barn, 52 West 8th. Games, 
Square dances, hill-billy style. 

You will need the real adventur- 
ing spirit if you want to dine at 
foreign-type restaurants. Chances 
are that your palate is more adven- 
turous than you think! The great 
trouble with many folks is_ that 
“strangeness” steps them from eat- 
ing unusual foods. They decide that 
they don’t want odd-looking foreign 
dishes even before tasting them. 


I remember a lady from Okla- 
homa who was visiting New York 
City with her husband. It was her 
first trip, though her spouse had 
been to New York many times and 
enjoyed eating unusual food. She 
refused to try Sweet and Pungent 
Shrimp at a Chinese restaurant, or 
Hungarian Goulash or Beef Stroga- 
noff in a Russian restaurant. Finally 
her husband convinced the lady to 
at least try these foods before con- 
demning them. By the time she left 
New York, the lady was enthusias- 
tically sampling even such unique 
dishes as Broiled Snails, Smoked 
Eel and Whale Steak! 

This sort of thing happens all the 
time. Chances are, you too will be- 
come a “gourmet” if you go food ad- 
venturing in this year’s convention 
city. THE END 





CHAMPION GARDENERS 
(From page 19) 


formally each month, and discussion 
topics run the gamut of the garden- 
er’s widely varying interest. A re- 
cent program series of the Men’s 
Horticulture Club of Raleigh, North 
Carolina was more or less typical. It 
began with an evening devoted to 
fertilizers for the garden, and in the 
course of the year covered herb- 
aceous perennials, control of nema- 
todes, propagation of plants, insect 
control, man and the land, and the 
rose garden. 

Most garden clubs publish either a 
newspaper or a small magazine. The 
New York club gets out The Compost 
Heap and the Albany, Oregon club 
published The Back ‘Acker.’ Else- 
where titles are no less appropriate: 
The Weeder’s Digest in St. Paul; 
The Earthworm in Elmhurst, Illi- 
nois; The Clodhopper in Raleigh, 
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Excellent for use in church services, Sunday schools, 


banquets, young people's meetings, high schools and 
colleges, P.T.A. groups and service clubs. 


Produced 
by 
Dr. Irwin A. Moon 


et 
mec dew 


16MM. GOSPEL-SCIENCE FILMS = 35 MM. FILMSTRIPS IN COLOR 
in Sound and Color oe Adapted from the gospel-science films. 
"God of Creation” 37 min. — Prepared especially for junior 
. and senior high school ages. 


"God of the Atom" 40 min. 
“Voice of the Deep" 30 min. 
“Dust or Destiny” 48 min. 
“Hidden Treasures” 46 min. 


On rental throughout the United States 


Aree 


ewny 


AWe 


Con 


TTT 


and Canada 


Cl 


For use either in day school or 

Sunday school. 

Complete guide and reference 
material available. 

Approximately 50 frames per strip. 
On sale throughout the United States 
and Canada. 
Educational . . 
— Provide Stimulating, Out-of-the Or- 
dinary Programs. 


. Inspiring .. . Spiritual 


For complete information and address of film dealer in your area, write: DEPT. KW52I 


DON H. PARSON, Director, Film Department 


3 ** Gble Tuatitete sWN. LASALLE ST., CHICAGO 10, LL. 


















dered by mail — only 


lic in material 


brings back $2.! 


cash by mail. C 
y of 
$25.00 profit 


hour of operation. 


North Carolina; and The Propagator 


in Elgin, 
Since 


been actively engaged in plant an- 
alysis pr 
best cultivation practices in various 


localities. This is one of gardening’s recent 
perennial problems, and the nation- rooted 
wide work of male gardeners is mented: 


providing a storehouse of valuable 


informati 
where. 


MGCA testers are experimentally 


growing 


ium, broad-leaved evergreens and 
chrysanthemums, 
other flowers. Periodically, they sub- 


mit grow 


where they are analyzed and re- 
viewed by test program chairmen— 
who in the case of roses, chrysanthe- 
mums and daffodils are known, 
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Would you like to get orders and cash from 
your mailman—then in space of hours make 
and ship the things people ordered from 
you? If you have spare time and a little 
spare room in kitchen, garage, or basement, 
get the facts about the newest and most 
fascinating of all home operated businesses. 
For the first time a simplified machine 
brings the fabulous profit of Plastic Sealing 
and Plastic Laminating within the reach of 
the small operator. Anyone can learn to 
operate the machine with a few minutes 





DO PLASTIC LAMINATING AT HOME! 





Make Thousands of Beautiful Art Creations 
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SPARKLING COLORED PLASTIC 
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practice—then with our Magic Mail Plan can 
get mail orders pouring in daily with cash 
in every envelope. No canvassing—no sell- 
ing. We even supply the circulars you mail 
to bring back cash and orders. Don't waste 
a minute. Rush your name. We'll send you, 
FREE and postpaid, pictures, prices, details, 
all the facts you need to start. Mail coupon 
or send name on postcard. No charge. 


WARNER ELECTRIC CO., 1512 Jarvis Av. 
DEPT. L-272 CHICAGO 26, ILLINOIS 
Pease ee eee eee eee 
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“Chief 


Illinois. 
its inception, 


MGCA has 


ograms to determine the 


on on what can be grown 
Currently, thousands of 


daffodils, dahlias, delphin- 
among dozens of 


ing reports to headquarters 


respectively, as 


“Chief Daffodilarian.” 
ports often take on an amusing in- 
formality 
value to 


“‘Chief Rosarian,” 
Chrysanthemarian” and 
To say the re- 


is not to disparage their 
gardeners everywhere. A 
report from the tuberous- 
begonia chairman com- 


“Hanchey of Baton Rouge, Louisi- 
ana says he had poor results, but any 
report of a successful survival of 
tuberous-rooted begonias from that 
section is encouraging. Pearce of At- 
lanta kept half of his tubers in his 
(or his wife’s) refrigerator at forty to 
forty-five degrees until June 29, and 
then they were started as usual. 
Growth was slow and irregular... . 
Wenninger of Highland Park, IIli- 
nois makes the start'ing admission 
(see CHAMPION GARDENERS page 45) 
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Boys and girls from 104 high schools took the law into their 


tee 





Top, students acting as members of 
the House of Representatives 

listen while the moderator opens 
debate on a proposal. Above, members 
of the Senate Labor Committee 
thresh out the details of a bill 
proposed to modify the Taft-Hartley 
Law. It was adopted by the 

student congress. At the right, 
Speech Teacher Miriam Haarer 

from Boswell gets the credentials for 
the ten students in her delegation. 


A TREN-AGERS’ CONGRESS 


By RALPH LAWSON 


Immediate Past President 


Kiwanis Club of LaFayette, Indiana 


OR ALMOST two days last Decem- 

ber, the campus of Purdue Uni- 
versity was the scene of an exciting 
experiment in democracy. It was 
the Tenth Annual Student Legisla- 
tive Assembly and Debate Confer- 
ence attended by 1037 boys and girls 
from 104 Indiana high schools. 

The kids formed a House and 
Senate modeled after the US Con- 
gress. Dividing into committees on 
labor, elections, finance, military and 
foreign affairs, they threshed out 
solutions to several knotty national 
questions: modification of the US 
foreign aid program; establishment 
of more effective machinery for 
settling labor disputes; and regula- 
tion of certain procedures in polit- 
ical campaigns. 

After long hours of conference, 
each committee filed a bill that was 
the result of everyone’s thought and 
study. These proposed laws were 
carefully considered by the teen- 
age congressmen, then debated in 
formal legislative session. The House 
and Senate were presided over by 
Fred Eichhorn, James M. Knapp and 
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Hobart Creighton—men with expe- 
rience in the Indiana State Legisla- 
ture. 

The youngsters passed bills: 1) 
decreasing federal income tax rates; 
and 2) setting up new machinery for 
settling industrial disputes. A pro- 
posal dealing with regulation cam- 
paign procedures was “sent back 
committee,” i.e., killed. 

A debate conference was held in 
connection with the student con- 
gress. Outstanding high school de- 
bate teams put on demonstrations 
and speech experts offered analysis 
and advice. 

Those who saw the youngsters at 
work marveled at the breadth of 
their knowledge and their alertness. 

“It was a heartening demonstra- 
tion of the young people’s earnest- 
ness,’ commended Past Interna- 
tional President Don Murdoch, who 
came all the way from Winnipeg, 
Manitoba to observe the sessions 
and to speak at the teen-agers’ ban- 
quet. “What they have learned at 


this conference will help them be 


better citizens in the near future.” 

His appearance was one of several 
indications that Kiwanis has lent 
support to the idea of a mock con- 
gress for Indiana high school stu- 
dents. (The Indiana Kiwanis Dis- 
trict endorsed the idea back in 1950, 
and has urged all Indiana clubs to 
help send local 
Purdue.) 

District officers who attended the 
banquet were Governor Don P. 
Carpenter, Governor-elect Jack 
Sullivan and Immediate Past Gov- 
ernor Clint C. Barnes. Other Ki- 
wanians at the conference included 
educators who came with represen- 
tatives from their schools. (Dele- 


gates for the House and Senate were | 
chosen on the basis of their interest | 


in social studies and class standing.) 
Kiwanian A. O. Carnes, superintend- 
ent of schools in Orleans, Indiana, 
summed up the value of the Con- 
gress this way: “The students came 
in contact with other students and 
learned to give and take in the great 
democratic process.” THE END 


Past International President Don Murdoch, who addressed the 

students and their teachers, stopped to visit with some of the young 
legislators between sessions. Bottom, four exchange students 

from Germany discuss the proceedings with Lester Young from Warsaw. 
Sabine Bartels, left, is sponsored by the Kiwanis Club of Warsaw. 
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AMERICAN 
Approved 


PLAYGROUND 
EQUIPMENT 


Unsurpassed in Design, 
Safety and Performance 


@ It’s the plus factor that makes 
American the most respected name 
in Playground Equipment... Plus 
in design—American leads the field. 
... Plus in performance—Approved 
Equipment stronger, more ruggedly 
built to assure a lifetime of perfect 
repair-free service ... Plus in safety — 
for American craftsmen are aware of 
their responsibility for the safety of 
your children. Thus, with American 
you receive far superior design and 
performance and unmatched safety. 


WRITE FOR LITERATURE 


AMERICAN 


PLAYGROUND DEVICE CO. 


WORL 


ANDERSON, INDIANA U.S.A. 


AR ANUFACTURERS OF FINE 


)UIPMENT 
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Above is a view of the day nursery built by the Kiwanis Club of Wichita Falls, 
Texas. The institution has been serving the community day in, day out since 1924, 
exerting a permanent, wholesome influence on hundreds of youngsters who otherwise 
might have been separated from their parents. Below is a scene taken at mealtime. 





Twenty-nine years ago 


the Kiwanis Club 

of Wichita Falls, Texas founded 
a play school where 

hundreds of unfortunate children 


have received loving care. 


ILLY, age six, is one of many 
B youngsters who have benefited 
from the Kiwanis-sponsored day 
nursery in Wichita Falls, Texas. 
Ever since the _ institution was 
founded in 1924, kids like Billy have 
been playing in the nursery yard, 
praying before meals in the nursery 
dining room and learning to associ 
ate with other boys and girls. 

Billy enrolled several years ago 
when his mother was sent to a tu- 
berculosis sanitarium. His dad, a 
laborer, could not afford to send 
the boy to a private nursery and 
there were no relatives with whom 
Billy could stay while his father 
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By FRED HAWES 





worked. So local welfare officials 
suggested the Kiwanis nursery. 
Billy’s dad took him there every 
morning, then called for the boy 
at the end of the day. Thanks to the 
Kiwanis nursery, Bill was not sep- 
arated from his dad during the 
months that his mother stayed in 
the sanitarium. 

A typical day in the nursery be- 
gins in the morning when working 
mothers and fathers deposit their 
offspring with Mrs. C. C. Hill, the 
nursery school supervisor. There is 


a play school session, story hour, 
snacks, outdoor fun, and a rest 
period in the afternoon. Mrs. Hill 
tries to make the hours spent in the 
nursery compensate for the empti- 
ness in many of the children’s lives. 
Almost all the kids come from 
broken homes where poverty and 
unhappiness prevail. No child with 
two able-bodied parents is accepted 
in the Kiwanis day nursery. In most 
cases, mothers who leave their chil- 
dren with Mrs. Hill are struggling 
to support fatherless families, and 
some of the children come to the 
nursery suffering from mental and 
environmental handicaps. 
Two boys, for example, 
parents were blind, enrolled several 
years ago. Although the lads’ eye- 
sight was normal, they groped along 
the walls with their hands as they 
had seen their parents do. After a 
few weeks at the nursery school the 
boys became just as normal as their 


whose 


playmates. 


AwNoTHER YOUTH feeble- 
minded when he first entered the 
nursery. He talked a wild gibberish 
and waved his arms violently. In- 
vestigation revealed that the boy 
had been raised by his grandmother, 
a Russian immigrant who could not 
speak English. Imagine Mrs. Hill’s 
surprise when she learned that the 
boy had been talking Russian all 
the time! Tutors at the Kiwanis 
nursery taught him to speak English. 


seemed 


There are many other stories of 
salvation wrought by the Kiwanis- 
sponsored day nursery, and_ so 
Wichita Falls Kiwanians are justly 
proud of their institution. Its success 
testifies to the wisdom of the Ki- 
wanians who established the nur- 
sery in 1924. One hundred club 
members raised $40,000 that year to 
buy and outfit the original building. 
Later a $20,000 addition was financed 
by the club. 

The nursery became a_e Red 
Feather institution some years ago 
and now most of the costs are paid 
by the Community Chest. But Ki- 
wanis still maintains an active in- 
terest. The club buys furniture and 
equipment, contributes regularly to 
the nursery’s vocational placement 
fund and helps entertain the chil- 
dren. Once each year the club gives 
a picnic in the nursery yard, and 
takes the children to see a circus 
occasionally. 

Wichita Falls Kiwanians conduct 
many community service projects 
but none deserve more praise than 
the day nursery, which has brought 
a measure of happiness into the lives 
of hundreds of unfortunate boys and 
girls. THE END 
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CHAMPION GARDENERS 
(From page 41) 

that he took his wife’s advice and 
dug up his begonias on October 15, 
only to have a killing frost on Oc- 
tober 17... . Thornton of Akron had 
a sudden hailstorm come up which 
riddled his plants just three days 
after setting them out, but he didn’t 
lose courage. " 

Occasionally a garden clubber will 
stop his car beside an abandoned 


* * 7 7 * 
Know-men are rarely yes-men. 
* * * * * + ¥ 


barn, extract a small shiny box from 


the glove compartment and care- 
fully place in it a tiny sample of 
soil taken from an ancient compost 


heap. This is his role in a nationwide 
men’s garden club program which is 
providing science with thousands of 
soil samples in which may lurk the 
magic mold of a new wonder drug. 
The samples are collected from long- 
worked soil in all parts of the coun- 


try, then are shipped to a Syracuse 
laboratory for analysis. 

During the last war, men’s garden 
clubs initiated the Victory Garden 
idea, which at its height put an esti- 
mated 22,000,000 vegetable gardens 
in the back yards of America. Today 
the clubs are promoting Liberty Gar- 
dens for the same commendable pur- 
pose. 

These, the gardener will tell you, 
are some of the material rewards of 
his hobby. But there are spiritual re- 
wards as well. At the end of a hard 
day’s labor, the gardener realizes all 
over again one of the fundamental 
truths of life: the cultivation of the 
soil is one of man’s closest links with 
his Creator. Many have written of 
that association, but none 
pointedly than the author of a brief 
verse inscribed on the Bok Singing 
Tower in Florida. It reads: 

The kiss of the sun for pardon, 

The song of the birds for mirth— 

One is nearer God’s heart in a 

garden 

Than anywhere else on earth. 

THE END 


more 





HOME AND FAMILY 
(From page 31) 


and do his utmost to 
them. 

Teach his children the philosophy 
of Marx, Lenin, Engels and Stalin. 

Teach his children to have faith in 
the Communist system and contempt 
for the Western nations and ideals. 

Accept the total power of the State 
as a necessity, even when it carries 
into his home. 


propagate 


realize that no human being, not 
even a child, is exempt from state 
control. The State is the final au- 
thority in all matters. 

Keep in mind that every individual 
must be controlled to the ultimate 
for the benefit of society as a whole. 
The child must be educated to accept 
control as a necessary part of his 
contribution to the State. 

Whenever I inquired about food, 
clothing and luxuries in the family, 
I was always given a glorious report 
of what were called “ideal condi- 
tions.” This answer appeared much 
too mechanical. So I continued to 
ask until I found a woman who was 
willing to confide in me if I promised 
not to reveal her name to the au- 


thorities* 
“My husband earns 120 marks 
[less than $40] per month,” she con- 


fessed. “It is most difficult to feed 
and clothe the family with this sal- 
ary. I am not permitted to work 
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says that I must 
family. 
always 


because the State 
stay home and bring up the 
We seldom eat meat. It is 
beans, potatoes and a few green veg- 
etables. My children have _ two 
changes of clothing and two pairs of 
shoes apiece. But my husband and 
I must wear the same clothes con- 
stantly....It is well for us to sacri- 
fice, for we must make our country 
strong.” 

The last part was, of course, added 
to atone for the bitterness of her 
complaints. To give an example of 
the cost of living index, I bought a 
hot dog in a cooperative restaurant 
in East Berlin. The whole thing, in- 
cluding mustard, cost two marks or 
sixty cents. This represents one- 
sixtieth of the monthly budget of 
the average East German family. 

On one of my last days behind the 
Iron Curtain, I was invited to the 
home of a school principal for dinner. 
Before the meal began, at the mo- 
ment when Christian families say 
grace, the father looked toward his 
children te quiet them. Then, with 
the entire room hushed, he began 
to say a Communist grace. 

“At this moment, let me express 
our thanks to my wife, who has pre- 
pared this fine meal, to the workers 
and the farmers of the State who 
have brought the food to us, and to 
the noble leaders of the State, who, 
by their devotion have made our 
happiness possible. .. .” THE END 








RETIREMENT HAPPINESS 
IN FLORIDA! 


Ocala and Marion County in the King- 
dom of the Sun has everything! Low-cost 
housing, equable climate, opportunities 
for farming, poultry and cattle raising, 
crops year-round. Business opportunities 
in almost every line of endeavor. Finest 
of fishing. Abundant lakes and all types 
of outdoor recreation and sports. Home 
of Silver Springs and Rainbow Springs. 
Let us send you complete, free details. 
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COSTUMES TO RENT 
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CONVENTIONS e PARADES e PAGEANTS 
MINSTRELS e PLAYS e OPERAS, ETC. 


VAN HORN & SON, PHILA. 7, PA. 


Costumers « Est. 1852 «¢ Send for Folder. 




















FOR THE KIWANIAN 


WHO SHAVES ELECTRICALLY 


A smoother shave in 
half the time with 


SHAVEX 


. increases power 
and efficiency of your 
shaver up to 60% 


No matter what make electric shaver 
you use, or how tough your beard — 
you'll get a better shave with Shavex 
added. Converts ordinary household 
AC current to smoother, stronger DC— 
for faster, closer shaves. 













Simply plug it into wall 
socket, attach shaver — and 
shave! The first of many 
luxury shaves to come — 
or your money back. 


Approved by Bing 
Crosby Research Inst. 


if your Electric Shaver Dealer cannot supply 7] 





you, order direct and send dealer’s name. 
SHAVEX CO., Dept. K-2,Box 2811, Hollywood 28, Cal. | 
Please send______.__ SHAVEX at $5.95. Check or 
money-order enclosed. Add sales tax in California, 
Nome . ‘ | 
Address ER NC EE | 
City Be ae Zone___State__ | 
Dealer's Name____ Be a. Ce 
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_, in Monterey, Cali- 
fornia is a pleasant and educational 
experience. Just before the outbreak 
of World War II, Monterey’s city 
officials conceived the idea of paint- 
ing red lines down the middle of 
streets leading to places of interest. 
For a self-conducted tour free from 
the head-scratching which-way-do- 
you-go routine, visitors need only 
follow the red lines. 

Prominently displayed at the city 
limits are signs calling attention to 
the purpose of the red lines decor- 
ating the streets. In addition, every 
building of significance to the sight- 
seer has it’s own marker giving a 


complete description and a history 








follow 


the 
ee RED LINE 


s. “Monterey 


of the particular site. 

Since Monterey is one of the most 
historic towns in California, places 
of interest on the red-line routes 
range from the state’s first custom- 
house, where the American Flag 
was first officially raised after US 
control supplanted Mexican rule, to 
the home of Robert Louis Stevenson 
and the moss-covered adobe mission 
built by Spanish padres long before 
California became a state of the 
Union. 

Simplified 
big dividends for Monterey business- 
men: Every year since the red-line 
routes were initiated, tourist busi- 
—Rex Raney 


sight-seeing has paid 


ness has improved. 








EDISON 


(From page 29) 


the countryside whizzing by. And 
before they had reached Orange, 
Edison had his plans lined up. 

“We'll apply what we learned in 
magnetic ore milling work to make 
Portland cement,” he told Mallory. 
He pulled his right eyebrow some 
more. “For something new, we'll 
develop the storage battery. We'll 
find a way to make one without using 
lead and sulphuric acid.” 

When the train stopped, Thomas 
A. Edison was the first passenger to 
get off. He was eager to get a 
hustling start on these new projects. 
They had already shut out of his 
mind the disappointment over time 
that had been spent on the ore mill- 
ing work. 

“Spilt milk doesn’t interest me,” he 


once told Mallory. “I have spilt lots 
of it, and while I have always felt it 
for a few days, it is quickly forgot- 
ten as I turn again to the future. 
I don't live with the past—I am 
living for today and tomorrow.” 

This attitude kept him youthful in 
spirit. Edison never seemed to need 
a vacation from his work. On his 
seventy-fifth birthday, when asked 
“How do you feel?” he replied, “Like 
a two-shift man always feels: well.” 

He kept right on with his two- 
shift living until he died at the age 
of eighty-four. 

Thomas A. Edison’s remarkable 
record of achievement stands as 
proof that his vibrant philosophy is 
practical as well as challenging. The 
spirit of Edison is, in a way, the 
spirit of America, a nation which 
has hustled itself into world leader- 
ship. THE END 


ONE OUT OF SIX 
(From page 27) 


Chicago. Kansas: Frank Carlson, 
Concordia. Marne: Frederick G. 
Payne, Augusta. MASSACHUSETTS: 


Leverett Saltonstall, Newton. Micut- 
GAN: Charles E. Potter, Cheboygan. 
New HampsuHirE: Styles Bridges, 
Concord. NortH Caro.uina: Clyde R. 
Hoey, Shelby; Willis Smith, Raleigh. 
Onto: John W. Bricker, Columbus. 
Orecon: Guy Cordon, Roseburg. 
Ruope Istanp: John O. Pastore, 
Providence. SoutH CAROLINA: Bur- 
net R. Maybank, Charleston. SoutH 
Dakota: Francis Case, Hot Springs; 
Karl E. Mundt, Madison. Texas: 
Lyndon B. Johnson, Austin. VER- 
MONT: George D. Aiken, St. Johns- 
bury. Viretnta: A. Willis Robertson, 
Lexington. WeEST VIRGINIA: Harley 
M. Kilgore, Beckley. Wisconsin: 
Alexander Wiley, Chippewa Falls. 


IN THE HOUSE 

ALABAMA: George M. Grant, 
Troy. ARKANSAS: Wilbur D. Mills, 
Searcy. CALIFORNIA: John J. Allen, 
Jr., Oakland; Clyde Doyle, Long 
Beach; Clair Engle, Red Bluff; Pat- 
rick J. Hillings, Arcadia; Leroy 
Johnson, Stockton; Gordon L. Mc- 
Donough, Southwest Los Angeles; 
John Phillips, Banning. Ftoripa: 
A. S. Herlong, Jr., Tavares; D. R. 
Matthews, Gainesville; Dwight L. 
Rogers, Fort Lauderdale; Robert 
L. F. Sikes, Crestview. Groraia: A. 
Sydney Camp, Newman; Henderson 
Lanham, Rome. Itutnots: Robert B. 
Chiperfield, Canton; William L. 
Springer, Champaign. INpIANA: John 
V. Beamer, Wabash; William G. 
Bray, Martinsville; Ralph Harvey, 
New Castle. Kansas: Clifford R. 
Hope, Garden City; Howard S. Mil- 
ler, Morrill. Kentucky: Frank L. 
Chelf, Lebanon. 

LOUISIANA: Overton Brooks, 
Shreveport; F. Edward Hebert, New 
Orleans; George S. Long, Pineville. 
Marne: Robert Hale, Portland; 
Charles P. Nelson, Augusta. Massa- 
CHUSETTS: William H. Bates, Salem; 
John W. McCormack, Dorchester. 
Micuican: Kit Clardy, East Lansing; 
George A. Dondero, Royal Oak; 
George Meader, Ann Arbor. MINNE- 
sota: August H. Andresen, Red 
Wing. Montana: Wesley A. 
D’Ewart, Livingston. 

NEBRASKA: Robert D. Harrison, 
Norfolk; Roman L. Hruska, Omaha. 
New Jersey: T. Millet Hand, Cape 
May. New Mexico: A. M. Fernan- 
dez, Santa Fe. New York: Daniel 
A. Reed, Dunkirk; John Taber, 
Auburn; William R. Williams, Utica. 
NortH Carotina: L. H. Fountain, 
Tarboro; Woodrow W. Jones, Ruth- 
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PROGRAM SUGGESTIONS 


APRIL 

» US-Canada Good Will Week 

For many years Kiwanis clubs on both 
sides of the border have celebrated 
United States-Canada Good Will Week. 
It is a living expression of the current 
fifth International Objective: “Proclaim 
our Canada-United States relationship 
as a pattern for world peace.” To this 
end most clubs will conduct special 
programs during the week of April 26- 
May 2. If your club is located in a town 
with a Canadian or US consulate, you 
may secure a good program from this 
source. Many clubs exchange greetings 
by letter, post card, telegraph or tele- 
phone with clubs across the border. 
And clubs living within a reasonable 
distance of the boundary often plan 
international inter-club meetings to 
commemorate United States-Canada 
Good Will Week. [See The Kiwanis 
Magazine for June 1952, page 37.] Out- 
lines for a suggested US-Canada Good 
Will Week program will be sent to each 
club with the April issue of the Quar- 
terly Club Bulletin. 


>» Boys’ Club Week 

Scores of Kiwanis clubs sponsor, either 
directly or indirectly, the activities of 
clubs for boys. These Kiwanis groups 
will find it appropriate to plan a special 
program in honor of af Club of 
America Week, April 13-20 


> Basketball Salute 

With the basketball season coming to 
an end, your club may want to enter- 
tain the local basketball coach and 
team—or the winning team if yours is 
a community with several schools. 
Trophies can be given to outstanding 
players. Along this line, many clubs 
entertain baseball teams and_ their 
coaches during spring training. 


>» Easter 

Easter Sunday is April 5 this year and 
this occasion is appropriate for a pro- 
gram handled by your support of 
churches committee. In many clubs one 
minister will handle the program. Or 


it can be divided so that each minister 
in the club has a chance to deliver a 
short Easter message. 


» Arbor Week 

Arbor Week, April 8-14, gives clubs an 
opportunity to do some constructive 
conservation work. Since tree planting 
is the theme of Arbor Week, many pro- 
gram variations can be worked out, de- 
pending on local conditions. Some clubs 
will visit forestry experiment stations 
and conservation areas; others will plant 
trees on parks and playgrounds. 


> Hebrew Passover 

This religious observance will be 
marked by those of Jewish faith from 
March 3 to April 7. Your club may 


want to plan a relevant program. 


» 100 Per Cent Attendance Month 
April will be widely observed as 100 
per cent attendance month. So many 
clubs will hold attendance contests of 
some sort to liven programs and focus 
attention upon the permanent impor- 
tance of good attendance. 


>» Sunday School Week 

The role of Sunday schools as character- 
molding institutions will be emphasized 
April 13-19, National Sunday School 
Week. You can use the occasion to 
honor Kiwanians who are Sunday 
school teachers, or work out a variety 
of programs with ministers and Sunday 
school superintendents. 


COMING EVENTS 

> May 

Music Week—May 3-10 

Mother’s Day—May 10 

“I Am an American” Week—To be an- 
nounced 

Empire Day in Canada—May 24 

Memorial Day—May 30 


> June 

Past President’s Program 

Flag Day—June 14 

Father’s Day—June 21 
All-Kiwanis Week—June 21-27 





erfordton. Onto: William H. Ayres, 
Akron; Oliver P. Bolton, Paines- 
ville; Frank T. Bow, Canton; Paul 
F. Schenck, Dayton; Gordon H. 
Scherer, Mt. Washington, Cincinnati; 
John M. Vorys, Columbus. Oxwa- 
HOMA: Page Belcher, Enid; Ed Ed- 
mondson, Muskogee. PENNSYLVANIA: 
Edward J. Bonin, Hazleton; Robert 


J. Corbett, Pittsburgh; Louis E. 
Graham, Rochester; Walter M. 
Mumma, Harrisburg. TENNESSEE: 


Howard H. Baker, Oneida. Texas: 
Lloyd M. Bentsen, Jr., McAllen; 
John Dowdy, Athens; Wingate H. 


FEBRUARY 1953 e 


Lucas, Fort Worth; Clark W. 
Thompson, Galveston; Homer 
Thornberry, Austin; J. Frank Wil- 
son, North Dallas-Park Cities. Uran: 
William A. Dawson, Salt Lake City. 
VirGINIA: Burr P. Harrison, Win- 
chester. WASHINGTON: Hal Holmes, 
Ellensburg; Walt Horan, Wenatchee; 
Russell V. Mack, Hoquiam; Thor C. 
Tollefson, Northwest Tacoma. West 
VirciniA: Will E. Neal, Huntington. 
Wiscons1n: Glenn R. Davis, Wau- 
kesha; Lawrence H. Smith, Racine; 
and William K. Van Pelt, Fond du 


Lac. THE END 








NORTH SHORE KIWANIS 
MEETS HERE Tuesdays 12:15 
Phone LOngbeach 1-6000 


EDGEWATER BEACH HOTEL 
Kiwanian Phil Weber, CHICAGO 


Vice-President and General Manager 









Now, at last, you can offer your friends these 
exe itingly different notes! Just showing Free 
samples pays you $25.00 profit on only 50 boxes. 
Be different! SELL THE UNUSUAL! New 
ideas in Kiddy Greetings, Games, Books; Cute Salt 
Shakers, new Secret Pal, Friendship Eastern Star 
oo es cards, ws Gifts, many Hard-t to nd 
items arge, new ipe assure: 0’ e en 0O- 

war for FREE’ Note Samples tee top sal a approval. Send For SAMPLES 
DWEST, 1 1113 Washington, Dept.9s- H,St.| Louis 1, Mo. 


Large Size $4 .00 
? Assorted Colors 
ONLY 
Money Back Guarantee. Order Now! 


Murray Hill House, Dept. KW-2 
157 East 3ist St., New York 16, N. Y. 
d Dealers’ Inquiries Invited 











SF vations RESTAURANTS 
AND BEAUTIFUL — | HOTEL 
Ve etic un ) 


TIME) RESTAURANT | “rato'atto. J STONESTOWN 
| “rato-atto_ ALTO y 4 SAN FRANCISCO J 


VISIT OUR NEW GARDEN HOTEL + PALO ALTO 








Don’t Some J About Hotel Accommodations in 


ROCHESTER, MINNESOTA 


“Just Make Your Reservations” 


At HOTEL ARTHUR 


One of the several Roberts Hotels there. 
Modern, see ad in Hotel Red Book—near Clinic. 
“A Room Always Assured” 


ARTHUR L. ROBERTS HOTELS 


owl0Oh AIR CONDITIONED! 
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MIAMI KIWANIS — FRIDAYS 











HOTEL 


is ** 
' memph *” pe RBODY 


South's Finest—One of America’s Best’’ 
R. Schutt 


Pres. & Gen. Mar. 
ea. TENN. 


m MINSTREL shows 














ORGANIZAT! 


ce) ay LARGE anno SMALL SHOWS 


NO OUTSIDE DIRECTOR NEEDED am 
OUR SCRIPTS AND SERVICE- PRICE *12.50 
hor detoila 


SACK ADAIR 


ROCK FALLS -ILL. 






PRODUCTIONS 


17 














THE CORONADO 


Enjoy your Vacation-Holiday in an ‘Enchanted 
Gardet setting by the sea at Miami Beach. 
Beautiful pool and cabana club plus anexcelled 
resort hotel facilities, Private beach. Conven 

tt sll attractions. Delicious food, Cocktail 
lounge. Open all year 


Larry F. Cliff, Resident Manager, Kiwanian 








DINKLER HOTELS 


here Kiwants Meets 
The DINKLER-ANSLEY Hotel. Atlanta. Ga. 
The DINKLER-TUTWILER Hotel. 
Birmingham, Ala 
The DINKLER-JEFFERSON DAVIS Hotel, 
Montgomery, Ala 
rhe ST. CHARLES, New Orleans, La 




















In NEW YORK 
5 tea Bt es 
headquorters are of 








poTtt 


H. L. Dienna 
General Manager 





A Tisch Hotel 


In Albuquerque, N.M. 


Kiwanis Meets at 


EL FIDEL HOTEL 


Wednesday Noon 

















M Hote: PENNSYLVANIA 


West Palm Beach, Florida 


PRIDE of the Palm Beaches is this fine resort 
hotel offering luxury, peace and quiet, yet with 
all of the myriad pleasures of the Palm Beaches 
at your command Open December 5th to 
April 15th Reasonable rates. 300 rooms with 


bath and shower. Write: K. P. England, Manager. 








COMPLETELY AIR-CONDITIONED 


~~ =O 


She —Nayflower 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 
C.J. MACK, Vice Pres. & Gen 


A HILTON HOTEL 








HOTEL 


VANCOUVER 


KIWANIS MEETS THURSDAYS 
Operated under the joint management of 
the Canadian National and Canadian 
Pacific Railway Companies. 
VANCOUVER, BRITISH COLUMBIA 


BILTMORE | 


OxLaAHOMA CITY 




















H. P. “Johnnie” Johnson 
Managing Director 














Assessors Help Civil Defense 
City property assessors can do much 
to promote the organization and pro- 
gramming of civil defense for their 
communities, says Brigadier General 
Clyde E. Dougherty, director of civil 
defense for Detroit and Wayne County, 
Michigan. 

Speaking at the Eighteenth Interna- 
tional Conference on Assessment Ad- 
ministration in Detroit, Dougherty, who 
is a member of the Detroit board of 
assessors, called upon professional as- 
sessors in government to take a more 
active role in local civil defense activi- 
ties. 

“Nobody in city government knows 
the physical state of the community 
better than the assessor,’ Dougherty 
said. “He knows the conditions of indi- 
vidual buildings, especially those that 
would be adaptable for emergency shel- 
ters in the event of atomic attack.” 


Municipal Insurance 

Cities are using almost every possible 
combination of fire and public liability 
insurance to cover their risks at the 
lowest possible cost, the Municipal 
Finance Officers Association reports. 
The association has just completed a 
survey of the insurance plans of ninety 
cities, including eleven Canadian mu- 
nicipalities. 

Many cities, the survey found, were 
seeking competitive bids on their insur- 
ance, despite the fact that uniform rates 
are by law established by rating agen- 
cies. Other cities, especially the very 
large ones, have been operating under 
no-insurance, self-insurance or partial 
self-insurance programs. 

The most common insurance plan 
used by cities, particularly for fire and 
extended coverage insurance, has been 
to place this insurance with a group 
of insurance company agents, with one 
broker designated to act as representa- 
tive for the entire group. Fifty-four of 
the survey cities have been using this 
plan to obtain fire insurance. Twenty- 
six follow this procedure for public 
liability insurance. 

Use of a single broker was employed 
in only four cities to obtain fire insur- 
ance, and in eleven cities to acquire 
public liability insurance. Three cities, 
two in Wisconsin and one in North 
Dakota, place fire insurance with a 
state agency. Thirty-six cities appar- 
ently have been using insurance coun- 
selors to review their insurance needs 
to assure adequate and proper coverage 
at reasonable rates. 

Noting the trend toward use of com- 


petitive bids for insurance, the survey 
reported that thirty-two of the ninety 
cities studied are obtaining public lia- 
bility insurance through bids. Sixteen 
cities get fire and extended coverage 
insurance by this method. 

Winnetka, Illinois uses an informal 
bid procedure, obtaining public liability 
insurance without the use of formal 
specifications or advertisements. In 
Duluth, Minnesota, bids are sought by 
advertising in a legal newspaper. The 
advertisement calls attention to the re- 
quest for bids for whatever kind of 
insurance is needed, and states that 
specifications are on file in the purchas- 
ing agent’s office. 

In Kansas City, Missouri, bids are 
obtained through the public insurance 
committee of the Insurance Agents 
Association of Kansas City. The city 
instructs the secretary of the committee 
to obtain bids. Upon receipt of bids, 
the committee recommends to the city 
insurance committee the bid it consid- 
ers the best. After considering this 
recommendation as well as other bids, 
the city committee awards the insur- 
ance to the bidder the city considers 
most acceptable. 


Rent Controls 

More than half of the 2400 cities in the 
United States which had rent controls 
before September 30 took action to ex- 
tend controls beyond the September 30 
expiration date, according to the Ameri- 
can Municipal Association. The hous- 
ing and rent act as amended by Con- 
gress provides that unless a city which 
had rent controls took affirmative action 
in the form of a resolution or a refer- 
endum by September 30, federal rent 
controls would automatically expire in 
that city on that date. 

Exceptions to this requirement in ex- 
tending rent controls are those areas 
which had been designated as critical 
defense housing areas on the joint cer- 
tification of the director of defense 
mobilization and the secretary of de- 
fense. In such cases, rent controls were 
automatically extended to April 30, 
1953. 

Virginia, Alabama and Texas have 
decontrolled rents everywhere within 
their borders. In Massachusetts, a ref- 
erendum resulted in virtually all con- 
trols being retained. Last August the 
Boston, Massachusetts council asked 
that controls be extended in the city 
despite the impending referendum. 

About two-thirds of the 20,000,000 
people who were living under rent 
controls when Congress adjourned this 
year still have controls. THE END 
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Your HIGH SCHOOL BAND DIRECTOR 





wants the help of your Club in leading 
your home town band in the direction 


of better public appearance. 


\ handsomely uniformed band not only 
radiates high morale—it is better 
equipped to win coveted honors in the 


annual Music Festivals and State Contests. 


More and more Kiwanis Clubs are leading 
bands this way. The Greensboro, N.C. 
Kiwanians raised 87.200 for new band 
uniforms in just five weeks. You can 
raise money “painlessly” by using the 
OSTWALD BAND UNIFORM SPONSOR 
PLAN: write for it today! 


And OSTWALD will eladly loan y 
“MIARCHING BAND” films to show at 
your Club meeting. Please give optional 


dates when requesting these films. 


Be sure to see the 20th Century-Fox / \ 
technicolor film (now playing) ‘The a J 
Stars and Stripes Forever” presenting 

the life story of John Phillip Sousa 


America’s beloved band kine. 


“Uniforms by Ostwald,” Inc. is America’s foremost designer and 


manufacturer of Orchestra, Band and Drum Corps uniforms. 
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Double 
Luxury 


i 


carn Hew the 
=< Olson Rug Factor 


” uses the Valuable Materials in 


Your OLD RUGS, CLOTHING 


FRI EK, Feng he of luxury-priced wool rugs—at a fractio 
! of the cost. No underneath pads are needed. 





IT’S ALL SO EASY! Write for the 


money-saving, Olson Rua Catalog and D 
Guide in full colors that tells how your... ° 
; Colors, Patterns, Sizes for All Need& 


Materials are Picked Up at Your Doorand —vnusual and extra large sizes up to 16 fee 


sent at our expense to the Factory, where, 
Florals, Emboss¢ 


Solid Colors Early American, 
Effects 


By the Famous Olson Process we nly Tweed Blends, Oriental Designs, Ovals, 

merge and reclaim the wool and other ble 

materials in worn carpets, rugs, clothir hen  Factory-to-You Savings. We do not hav 

picker, card, bleach, spin, redye and weave agents or sell thru stores. We guarantee to plea 

lovely, NEW... or pay for your materials. Nearly 3 million cu 
tomers. Our 78th year. 


Deeply-Tufted, Two-Sided Broadloom 
Orders Completed in One Week. Rea 


rugs with the thrilling, twist-weave beauty and 
praise from editors and women everywhere. 


OLSON RUG CO. Chicago, New York, San Franci 


Mail this Coupon or Postcard for 


r F s) 
ed G6 a 
oe oe oe eo oe 


¥~ Ly , 

i yy 

| FIREE Calalog in Coln 
CO., A-33, Chicago . 

‘racy d without obligation, mone 


l : 
se mail, FREE an r 
1 See Olson Book of Rugs and Model Rooms 
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wide without seams and any length. Choice 0 
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